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THE LAST SUPPER. 


‘“‘ It is enough,” exclaimed the excellent old Andrea Vero- 
chia, mournfully smiling as he laid his easel aside and leant back 
in a remote corner of his room ; “here I will rest.” 

He approached slowly and stood before the portrait of his 
departed wife, Joanna, whose countenance, the pencil of his 
scholar Leonardo de Vinci had drawn for the figure of an an- 
gel; but the etherial smile was more than the master himself 
could have pourtrayed. 

‘* Here ——” he again began, just as Leonardo entered and 
caught the sound of his master’s voice. ‘* Look my son,” ex- 
claimed Andrea, turning towards him—‘ With this angel thou 
hast begun, and it is where I leave off. | One man cannot ac- 
complish all, nor should any mortal have the presumption to 
expect to reach perfection in the noblest of arts. But one suc- 
ceeding another may do much. I lay my pencil down and paint 
no more ! But thou art in the spring-tide of life,—-be active 
and vigorous, and the fame of thy glory shall extend over 
Italy !” 

Enraptured with the praise of his master, Leonardo stood 
and gazed, with sparkling eyes, on the portrait he had just com- 
pleted. 

‘“* There is no self-distrust there !” exclaimed Andrea, pene- 
trating to the soul of Leonardo, and reading the secret pride of 
the youth. ‘* Now is the time to administer a bitter dose that 
may assist his better nature in gaining the victory. Yes,” con- 
tinued he, pressing in a friendly manner the hand of his pupil, 
*‘ yes, my son, thou wilt shine, yet thy brightness will not be 
like the splendour of noon-day, but like the rising beam of the 
morning, or the mild lustre of the evening. Look at this angel 
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nearer, is there not some mistake in the fore-shortening ? the ex- 
pression, though at first striking, is too languishing for a ‘ rapt se- 
raph,’ and this curl over the right eye, is not the hair of an un- 
natural colour, as if it had been burnt by the curling iron ? No, 
Leonardo, this work of thine will not descend to posterity, but 
thou now knowest of what thou art capable. Attain it, and let 
this imperfect performance pass away. This is the last stroke 
of my pencil”—and he drew the brush over the picture, oblit- 
erating its beauty and grace with a dark and dingy colour. 

The deed was like a thunder-clap to Leonardo. A torrent 
of angry words trembled on his lips, but he repressed them and 
was silent, for submission was a lesson his master had long since 
taught him. He suppressed the gall which vanity had excited, 
and nobly resolved to subdue his pride and self-conceit. 

* T thank you master,” he exclaimed, rubbing off the new- 
ly added covering of paint——“ my imperfections shall be my 
study.” And, as with the eye of a critic he began to examine 
the picture, he found more to condemn than approve. He now 
carried his self dissatisfaction almost too far ; the greater ex-_ 
cellence he attained in the art, the more fault he found with his 
productions. Many of his performances he destroyed. His 
mind was at first depressed by a sense of inferiority, but by the 
judicious kindness of his master, the gloom was dissipated, and 
he proceeded with persevering energy. 

** This is all as it should be,” exclaimed Andrea, “ he is on 
the road to immortality.” And indeed, he now studied his 
subjects day and night, for he realized, that diligence and ap- 
plication were as necessary as genius and talent. 

So taught Andrea Verochia, the Florentine, his beloved pu- 
pil. But his last hours drew nigh, and he summoned his schol- 
ar to his dying bed. 

‘Why weepest thou, my son,” said he, “ in this unmanly 
manner ? It is time that I should go. The earth is ready for 
its offering and its right.” 

‘* And Heaven too,” exclaimed Leonardo, kissing the cold 
hand of his master ; ‘ Heaven is waiting for the glorious and 
immortal spirit to return to its home.” 

‘* And canst thou then regret,” said Andrea “ that Lam going 
thither ? and do I not feel that I leave in thee a part of myself? 
My mission is finished—my feeble endeavours have shed a 
dawning light, that from the tempie of thy art shall irradiate 
Ttaly.” 
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‘¢ But what,” said Leonardo gloomily, “ if it is obscured by 
Pietro Perugino ?” 

‘* No envy my son,” gently interrupted the master, ‘ Pietro 
is a painter as thou art, and is there not room in the same road 
that we walk, for many more ? Observe how multiplied and \ 
various are the forms of nature, how endless the realm of imag- 
ination that the ideal fills. Dost thou believe that there is but 
one path of eminence in creation ? Guard against envy ; it is 
unworthy an artist, and all unworthy the noblest of arts. Cul- 
tivate a patient and humble temper ;_ be open to reproof, and 
above all, my son, learn to subdue thy irritable nature. If 
thou art suffering under the scourge of oppression, or tle bit- 
terness of undeserved calumny-—profane not thy exalted 
art by low and satirical revenge. Virtue creates immor- 
tality ; genius can only emblazon it to the lower world, the re- 
ward isin heaven. ‘There are many,” continued he kindly, as 
he spoke, *“* who think that the art of covering the’canvass makes 
a painter. ‘The artist produces a picture badly designed, but 
well enough executed for his own taste, and if it ever goes down 
to posterity it bears the lineaments of an Egyptian mummy. But t 
he whose own glowing soul animates his works, he will live in i 
the forms his pencil creates, and in the love and remembrance 
of after ages. But my strength fails, | must depart to that land 
where the blessed shall meet again. Give me-thy hand. Tread 
with firm and generous steps the path of fame, and honour the 
excellence of thy competitors.” 

Leonardo pressed the hand of his master. Andrea gazed 
upon him with a smile—** Perhaps,” said he, ‘I may be per- 
mitted to watch over thy progress. My spirit may hover round 
thee, and when thou shalt be ready to sink under the persecu- 





tion of enemies, when injustice or scorn shall point its finger at | ‘ 
thee, call aloud and I will hear thee among the palm trees of Lh 
paradise. Call and I will——” The angel of death interrupted i 


the consoling promise, and the head of the enthusiast sunk on the 
bosom of his pupil. Leonardo gently closed his eyes and sign- 
ed the holy cross on his venerable countenance. 

From day to day, and year to year, Leonardo advanced in 
excellence, reflected on the lessons of his master, and model- 
led himself by his precepts. His universal genius excited the 
attention of the age. He looked on every object with the eye 
of a mechanic and an architect ; he formed the canal of Mor- 
tesana, and conducted the waters of Adda two hundred miles to 
the city of Milan. He created wonderful automatons. In 1479 
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he was desirous of constructing some new entertainment, in 
honour of the entrance of. Louis XII of France into Milan, and 
he made an automaton in the form of a Lion, which marched 
out to meet the King, reared upon its hind legs, and opening 
its breast, displayed an escutcheon with the arms of France 
quartered on it. He was master of the art of writing, and his 
knowledge of music diffused joy and gladness over his darkest 
hours. As an equestrian, he was unrivalled, and could manage 
the wildest and most ungovernable steed. 

His fame had spread throughout Italy. Ludovico Moro 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, had invited him to his court by splendid 
offers. Unwillingly he left his native land, the then fair Flor- 
ence, and when the disorders of Lombardy took place, he return- 
ed again and flourished under the Medici. 

At this time, Michael Angelo Buonarotta had just begun to 
distinguish himself. ‘Though both of the artists were excellent, 
their perfections lay in a different line. Leonardo was full of 
sensibility and imagination—he could devote himself to what 
was pure and noble, and express the exalted affections of the 
soul. He was select in his choice of subjects, and unless they 
were such as to interest his heart, his hand became paralized 
and he abandoned his attempt ; he was sensitive and delicate, 
but his passions when excited were hasty and violent. If Ra- 
phael afterwards surpassed him, he had, nevertheless, the glory 
of striking out the new path. 

Michael Angelo studied strength and sublimity rather than 
beauty, and delighted in being great and terrible. Perhaps he 
affected to look down on the less bold conceptions of Leonardo 
—for all the advances of the latter were met with coldness, and 
he became at length so much disgusted by Michael’s unkind- 
ness that he again quitted his beloved Florence, and the spot 
which contained the ashes of his master, and repaired once more 
to Milan. 

The cunning and proud Ludovico welcomed Leonardo, and 
spoke soft, and smiling, and loaded him with honors. But the 
artist shrunk from his professions, for his countenance express- 
ed the low passions of his soul, and these awoke no sympathy in 
Leonardo’s heart. 

There was also one, who was constantly with the Duke, that 
regarded the Florentine with an evil eye ; it was the Prior of 
the Dominican convent, and the favourite of the duke. Though 
his words dropped honey, it was honey mingled with gall. His 
dark malicious eyes slily looked out from overhanging eyebrows 
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—his forehead was knit into a thousand wrinkles, and his scorn- 
ful mouth was covered with a black bristly beard. From the 
moment that Leonardo beheld him, a cold shudder crept over 
him, and his horror increased as he gazed upon this fiend-like 
countenance. Nothing could have been more uncongenial to 
Leonardo than the society of the Duke and his favourite. ‘The 
darkest gloom took possession of his mind, and it was in vain that 
he tried to banish it ;——in the open air, when he was engaged 
in his mechanical or architectural works. he sometimes succeed- 
ed, for then the bright and glowing colours of Nature spread 
their hue over his feelings—the fresh air invigorated his mind— 
the showers of the morning, the dews of the evening, the exha- 
lations of the night, under the starry vault of the heavens, all 
gave impulse to his spirit, and carried him over hill and valley. 
But when he sat silent, before his easel, then his brow became 
clouded, his hand unsteady. It is from this circumstance that 
so many of the pictures of Leonardo are lost—they were often 
destroyed by himself when they wanted only a few masterly 
strokes to complete them. The Duke often stood enraptured 
over the works of the artist, but when he began to feel that he 
was sure of some. new production, and that it would soon adorn 
his gallery, it had disappeared. 

‘** Now,” cried he one day, addressing the painter, ‘‘ you 
shall paint my portrait,—that at least will be saved from de- 
struction !” 

Leonardo trembled at the order—while the Dominican look- 
ed at him with a malicious smile. He well knew the peculiar 
and sensitive mind of the artist, and he foresaw certain ruin in 
store for him. How could Leonardo, who delighted to paint 
nature in its fairest forms, endure such a subject, such a combi- 
nation of ugliness without a particle of its sublime ! The red 
shock hair, the gray twinkling eyes, the ashy cheek, and ill-shap- 
ed head ? No, it was impossible—and yet the Duke had com- 
manded it! What should he do, paint or not paint? If he 
painted, should he flatter the tyrant, and disguise his ugliness by 
deceitful falsehoods ? then would the picture bear no resem- 
blance to the original. If he painted him true to nature, what a 
specimen of his art to adorn a gallery for countless years! In 
vain Leonardo called on Andrea his ancient master, he heard 
him not as he had promised, amidst his grove of palm trees.— 
** Well, then,” he exclaimed “ I must drink the bitter cup and 
paint him as he is ; it is true the tyrant will read in his counte~ 
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nance his own hateful character, but if I paint a false likeness, 
I shall justly deserve the scorn of after ages.” 

With a trembling hand he seized the pencil, while the Duke 
sat before him in proud importance, and arrayed in princely er- 
mine. The nearer the painting approached its completion, the 
more dissatisfied became Leonardo. At length the last stroke 
was given, and it stood finished against the wall, and the truth 
appeared in its homely and revolting aspect. 

** How,” cried Leonardo, “ shall a picture like this go down 
to posterity ? shall I tarnish all the fame I have acquired. and 
soil the future greatness of my art by such a specimen ? Get 
thee behind me Satan !” he exclaimed, striking his foot with 
violence against the pannel. It flew into a thousand pieces ! 

** So, so, master,” cried the Dominican prior, who at that mo- 
ment entered the room by the Duke’s command, to enquire af- 
ter the picture—* thou art possessed of an evil spirit—I will 
not interrupt thee ;” and he hastily retired. 

Leonardo awoke from the delirium of his passion to the con- 
sciousness of the deed. ‘The picture of his Prince he had de- 
stroyed, and what could he hope from his mercy. A feeling of 
self reproach was even more poignant than his terrors. It was 
his protector, his benefactor, that he had insulted. ‘* What have 
I done ?” he exclaimed, as he gazed upon the fragments and 
gathered them from the floor, ‘* those eyes have looked upon 
me with kindness,—-those colourless lips have spoken words of 
friendship. O, my Prince, thou mightest have been what thou 
wouldst to others,——but to me thou wert a friend and benefac- 
tor !” and his tears fell upon the fragments of the picture. 

At that moment the door opened, and the messenger came to 
say the Duke required his presence. 

Leonardo trembled,—* but I will not call on thee Andrea,” 
said he to himself, “ for | have sinned against thy precepts.”— 
With faltering steps he approached the Duke, whose counte- 
nance was dark and lowering. The monk stood beside him. 
with folded hands and affected humility. 

** What have you done with my portrait ?” said the Prince, 
with suppressed rage. 

‘ It is destroyed,” replied Leonardo in a trembling voice. 

“* Destroyed !” cried the Duke, “ and who destroyed it °” 

“1, myself,” replied Leonardo. 

“* And why ?” 


‘¢ It was the feeling of his own worthlessnes, Sire,” 


exclaim- 
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ed the monk, “ the consciousness that he could not do justice 
to merit like yours.” 

‘s It is false !” exclaimed Leonardo. 

‘‘ False !” said the Duke, approaching him, his face pale 
with rage——‘‘ speak ! what was your motive °” 

*¢ Madness !” answered Leonardo firmly, “ folly and want of 
self-command.” 

The Duke stood silent for a moment,——“ whatever it was,” 
said he proudly, “ perhaps you have done well, I forgive you if 
you accept my conditions.” 

‘* Name them, my Prince,” said Leonardo, “* command me 
through fire and water and you shall be obeyed. Make me un- 
dergo any torments and I will not complain. I will work day 
and night to be restored to your confidence, and render myself 
worthy of your goodness.” 

‘¢ Be it so then,” said the Duke, “ you shall no longer have 
your attention distracted by the things of the world, to 
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shall be consecrated to holy purposes. The Refectory of Wt 
Dominican Cloister needs decoration, and your pencil s 
be devoted to this work. I will give you a year to accom- 
plish it.” 

The Prior was astonished at the calmness of the Duke—he 
had expected to see the storm burst and overwhelm the artist, 
but he was incapable of estimating the consequence which gen- 
ius and talent bestow. The Florentine was already the or- 
nament of the age, and commanded the respect of a nation.—- 
The Monk cast a malicious glance upon him, and Leonardo felt 
its force ; it was indeed hard for him to be shut up with such 
aman; to serve him with his noble art, and to be subject 
to the petty vexations he might inflict, and to which he knew 
his malice was fully equal. But he determined to bear 
with fortitude the evils he had drawn upon himself, and labour 
to redeem the confidence »f the Duke. 

But what subject should he select for this work ? it was a 
new perplexity. One fine day, when the passion-week had 
just begun—-Leonardo was walking in the beautiful garden 
which is near Milan. His mind was pondering upon the sub- 
ject of his painting. The spring had already awoke the young 
blossoms, from their winter’s sleep, and the trees and hedges 
were crowned with foliage. ‘“ I will paint the season sacred to 
our Lord !” he exclaimed—* his last supper with his beloved 
disciples—would that my pencil was equal to the subject !” 

The sun was just setting as he returned home, his mind fill- 
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ed with the vastness of his project. Unconsciously he arrived 
at the cloister of the Dominicans ; the pealing tones of the or- 
gan struck upon his ear, while the lofty roof of the church re- 
sounded with the chanting of the monks. The solemn sounds 
had stilled the tumult of his breast, and his heart was filled with 
sweet emotion. ** O thou !” he cried, ** who died for the sins of 
the world, how shall my feeble hand pourtray thy glory ? how 
shall I paint that last sorrowful night when the apostles gather- 
ed around thee !” As he thus thought on the subject, it open- 
ed to his mind ; he beheld the long table and the Saviour in the 
midst of his disciples,—the last rays of evening shining on his 
head—a mild radiance beaming from his eyes, at the moment 
when he said, ‘ Verily I say unto you, there is one of you that 
shall betray me !” Leonardo was no longer in doubt ; he be- 
gan his work, and the Refectory was closed to all but himself 
and the Prior while he painted. But the Dominican well un- 
, the art of tormenting, and it required all the self pos- 

on and resolution of the artist not to commit some extrava- 
gance—yet he persevered in his labours. 

With what beauty did the group spring to light ! how fresh, 
and yet how soft the colouring! but it was indeed an arduous 
task. The spring had come round, the appointed time was 
near, and two of the heads yet remained unfinished. One was 
the Saviour’s, the other that of Judas. In vain Leonardo seiz- 
ed his pencil and prayed for divine inspiration to paint the Sa- 
viour of the world. His touch was cold and formal. Judas, 
too, could human nature pourtray the betrayer of his Lord ?— 
The last week arrived—the Dominican knew that the heads re- 
mained unfinished—he exulted in his triumph over his victim, 
and felt that his ruin was certain. Success or death had been 
been the conditions, and they were fast closing upon him. 

It was now that Leonardo thought of the promise of his mas- 
ter—‘ Andrea !” he cried, ‘* let my voice reach thee among the 
shade of the palm trees !” Then confidence took possession of 
his mind ; a thousand bright images floated before his imagina- 
tion, and again he seized his pencil—not as before was his work 
unsuccessful. 

The day arrived—nobles and priests were assembled—Le- 
onardo appeared, and his friend Ambrosio with him, bearing the 
picture. The figure of the Saviour was completed, and all 
contemplated it with pious rapture—but when they turned to Ju- 
das they beheld the head of the Dominican Prior. 

*‘ It is the monk of the cloister !” exclaimed the multitude, 
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and young and old by whom he was equally hated, joined in 
the shout. 

But Leonardo felt no exultation, he knew that Andrea would 
have condemned such revenge, and he shut himself in his room 
and forgot the homage of the world. It was the last burst of 
passion. 

The original picture of the Last Supper, in the refectory, 
gives to the traveller but an indistinct idea of its glory—but the 
painter and the engraver have transmitted to posterity many 
thousand copies of it. 

Leonardo de Vinci, in 1520, at the age of seventy years, re- 
turned to France, in consequence of the pressing invitation of 
Francis I. His health was feeble, and the king often came to 
see him at Fontainbleau. 

One day when he entered, Leonardo rose up in his bed to 
receive him, but fainted from weakness ; Francis supported 
him, but the eyes of the artist had closed forever, and Leonar- 
do lay encircled in the arms of the Monarch. 


- P. 





DREAMINGS. 


The broad sun sank behind the tinted west, 

And night came down on all the waters : rest 

Was written silvery in the quiet sky, 

And on the mirror ocean—lazily 

The blank sails fell against the taper mast 

Waiting the coming of the living blast, 

And cool and freshening dews, the sweet stars wept 
On the still deck ; I laid me there and slept : 

And in the tranquil dreaming that came o’er me, 
Strange things and beautiful were up before me. 


I dream’d I roam’d upon a moonlit shore— 
Moonlit and shining—beauty’s glance. it wore ; 
The timid waves came up and kiss’d their bound, 
And made no noise ; there was no stirring sound, 
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Dreamings. 


Save the crisp pebbles, as they crashed beneath 
My listless footsteps : a cool nodding wreath 
Was on my temples, like the coronals 

That in old days were hung upon the palls 

Of the young dead ; or such as maiden weaves 
To crown her brother’s brow, of broad oak leaves. 


I look’d, and lo! upon the water, bright 

And gleaming with a sweet unearthly light, 
Came forth a boat of lucid crystalline ; 

Clear as the goblet e’er the blushing wine 

Hath stained its pureness : and within it stood 
A serene lady : Anger in its mood 

Of bounding fierceness—strong out-bursting grief 
Would have been still as the unstirring leaf 
When the winds sleep, beneath her awful look : 
She stretch’d her arm benignantly and took 

Me trembling to her, and away—away— 
Sprang the strange vessel : as a morning ray 
Shot sidelong through the over arching trees 
Of some low vale, the home of peace and ease. 


No sail was lifted, but upon the bow 

Sat a vast bird, meek ey’d, white as the snow 

On winter hills ; his brooding wings expanded 
And the winds gather’d in them. Soon we landed 
Again : I know not where, nor how ; yet there 

I stood among tall trees : the cool moist alr 
Rich with all fragrant scents, went breathing on 
Over the waving palms, whose tall tops shone 
Yet in the silvery moonlight : then there came 
Near music, swelling gladly—and again ;— 
Then lingering distantly, and then returning, 
With pensive murmur—like a mother’s mourning. 


It seem’d not like this world of want and war, 
But like a stiller : some far sparkling star, 
Such as the Magi dream’d of, where the soul 
Freed from its earthly passions’ base controul, 
Soars up, and dwell forever in calm peace, 
High meditation, and umanxious ease. 
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And then again swept by me wild and high 

A pomp of sound—heart quaking melody— 

So that the chilling blood ran coursing home 

To its first cells: it faded : the deep boam 

Of the big timbrel, and the startling blare 

Of the fierce trumpet melted in the air. 

Then came forth scatter’d, sparkling little snatches 
Of merry and sad tunes, and sadder catches 

Of exquisite sound—somewhat like old white sherry, 
Or any other thing that makes men merry— 

(I don’t mean fow)—but when the holy close 
Came stealing stilly on as the rich rose 

Fades from its winey red, with delicate lapse 

To the sweet tinting of the outer leaves ; 

And, as inthe still air its symphonies 

Went lingering off afar—my swimming eyes 
Were clos’d ‘ for very luxury,’ and I stood 

With step advanc’d,—bent ear—half lifted hand. 
Slowly emerging from the leafy wood 

Came forth with serious march, an awful band 
Of the great dead—I look’d on them and knew 
The bards of olden times, and days more new. 


First came the blank ey’d Homer ; carelessly 

Swept he his rude strange lyre ; then loftily 

Mounted his full clear voice ; full of deep basses 

Yet prankt, as with small flowers, with simple graces. 
No one was by his side, yet instant there 

Strode forth the Roman Virgil, with just air ; 

Fresh lip’d Catullus—brisk Anacreon,— 

And Moschus, honey-voic’d,—Sicilian Bion, 

And more of ancient look, whose names were not 
Written upon the tablet of my thought. 


Some the curv’d pan-pipe, some the mild flute bore, 
And some the gay ton’d lyre, gold strung ; some wore 
Crowns of immortal laurel, bright smooth bay, 

Or the broad, nodding vine leaf :—on their way 

They pass’d with various step, and a sweet song 

Rose from their voices as they march’d along : 
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A rose-leaf’d song—full of fresh, watery gushes— 
Like to the hill-side fountain when it rushes 
Mirthfully from some green bowery place, 

Where overhead, as with a fond embrace, 

The tree-tops mingling, stoop, the winds to kiss. 
Where to feel simply that we live is bliss. 


Many and beautiful, green Italy, 

The lips and harps that sang sweet songs to thee, 
And call’d thee mother. Like thy springing fountains, 
Or the high summer winds on thy grand mountains : 
Fine with rich melody, or mellow lightness, 

Soft starry glistening or gemmy brightness. 


Pulci,—Petrarca,—it was good to hear ye, 
Whom I had known, and lov’d come smiling near me. 


Great stern-eyed Dante ! banishment and wrong 
Were written on thy forehead ; yet thy song 
Still breath’d of Florence and Berenice ; 
Ungrateful Florence! it were ill for thee ! 

For with the story of thy bard’s renown 

The undying record of thy wrongs go down. 


Delicious Tasso !—and thou too with care 

And grief wert pale, and madden’d by despair : 
Yet, calm thy spirit parted from its clay, 

And in a cloud of music soar’d away. 


And Ariosto, with light tread, and look 

Of high free fantasy !—My spirit took 

From itan air of gladness, and went flying 

Wild and erratic as thy verse undying : 

There is a spell about thy fancy, calls 

One’s memory back to its strange pictur’d halls 
And calls it back again, and bids it linger, 

Like a sweet strain touch’d out with delicate finger. 


* * * * * 


France—sunny France! from out thy vocal bowers 
Had pass’d sweet bards to tread these paths of flowers, 
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I may not count them, the sweet sons of song 
That wander’d in that airy troop along. 


And woody Britain—but I’m tir’d of telling 
All that I saw and heard, and it were well, in 
As little space as possible to number 

The many picturings of that strange slumber, 
And I will mention of her tuneful host 

But one or two of those that struck me most. 


* * * *% * 


A strange and varying shade came gliding on, 
Now seeming of old days, and now as one 

Of latter ages : *t was a beautiful shade— 

I may not call it form—its passing made 
Impressions on the eye, like some sweet vision 
That flits before one inthe bowers Elysian, 

Of sublime darkness, when all sound is still’d, 
And one in a delicious quiet lies,— 

When the wide waken’d soul is whelm’d and fill’d 
By a vast crowd of infinite harmonies. 

From the dim gleaming of his harp arose 
Exquisite melodies, varying suddenly, 

Yet exquisite still, (as the sweet autumn sky, 
When the red sun is gone, and each cloud glows 
With a new blush, more lovely than its fellows ;) 
Now with an ardent flush, then melting mellow 
To a heart-swelling voice of tenderness 

That made me gasp for breath—then it would pass 
Far—far away in passionless quietness. 


* * * * * 


Ossian ; well I knew thee, 
And all my youthful love went rushing to thee. 


x * Pe x * 


Then the proud Byron walk’d—I knew him by 
The serious forehead, the thought-lifted eye 

And beautiful lip. His murmuring was of Greece, . 
Her awful glories and sad destinies : 
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And in his look there was a sorrowful pride, 

As if it said—I would be by her side, 

Leading her battles, shouting her war-cries, 

And then she should be free and my fame rise 

To its high place among the written names 

Of great-soul’d men ; the white scroll that proclaims 
To the far ages lofty deeds. Yet now 

Men speak of me in scorn, and some in pity : How, 
Mighty opinion! are thy things the sport 

Of circumstance !—A year or more cut short 

From a great life untimely ended, vails 

Forever its quick glories :—The world rails 

At him, suecessless, whom they would have crown’d 
As an immortal, had another round 

Of waxing moons been lent him, to have done 

To the full end the work he had begun. 


Beautiful Byron ! thy unfathomed mind, 

Quick and far-reaching as the chainless wind, 
Was as a new created world of thought, 

Full of mysterious harmonies, and fraught 

With the lovely and the grand: (at least to me) 
Yet it swung darkly, and no deity 

Was there to guide and govern. Ah to know 
It crush’d forever is, to me, a wo. 


* % * 


There came 
A sudden changing over all my dream, 
Like the still gliding of a summer stream— 
That swell’d into a river—and came down 
An overwhelming torrent—and was grown 
Into an ocean. 


It was a summer even, 
The quiet sea was like another heaven. 
The moon full-orb’d and high o’er all the land 
Shone down; the great wood masses, and the grand 
Upheaving hills were bath’d in silvery light ; 
And all the long-drawn vallies and far plains 
And the smooth slop’d and pebbly shores were bright. 








Dreamungs. 










On the blue face of heaven there were no stains, 
And as the voiceless earth it was all still,— 

A heavy silence, that I had the will 

But not the power to break : 







I strove—in vain, 
To wake one sound—one shriek :—I had no breath : 
A grandeur of repose—a weight—a pain— 
An agony ; as if some awful death 
Was hovering over all the earth ; and men 
Were hiding in deep caves, and listening 
For a great coming sound—that came not—then 
It seemed less heavy—and with hurtless wing 
That fearful threatening had pass’d on—and on— 
And men might gasp a breath—and—it was gone. 


















Again in tranquil majesty was sleeping 
The beautiful earth with all her bowers and brooks ; 
The shining stars their silent watch were keeping, 

And the high heaven wore sweet and peaceful looks. 













Yet, far off in the moody south, along | 
The lofty mountain tops there lay one cloud ; fr 
Like to a powerless giant ; yet once strong, a) 
Though slumbering now, as in his mouldering shroud— rr. 
It was an awful cloud : as it lay there i 
In the blue depths of the sweet lapsing air, 
There was an awe in each huge lifting fold. F 
Soon the wind rose within them, and unroll’d a 
Their shadowy vans: The heavens gave one glance | 
From all their starry eyes ; and the thin air 

Grew dense as water; with still—quick advance, 

Yet seeming motionless, it came :—a glare 

Of fainter light—and that huge cloud was o’er 

The whole earth—and—’twas—nought : I slept no more. 
M. 
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BYRON AND THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Many horrible accounts have been given of Byron’s char- 
acter, by those who acknowledge his merit as a poet, and the 
general truth of his writings, but deprecate their effects upon 
society, and regret that any circumstances could have de- 
bauched (as they honestly suppose) talents of so high an or- 
der ; but it has been left for a writer in the JVorth American 
Review, (No. 49,) to level the full battery of satirical malice 
against all his qualities and productions, moral, mental, or 
manly. 

The motives of that writer, were undoubtedly good, to sup- 
press the circulation of a work which he supposed injurious to 
the.morals of youth, by leading them to indulge in the affectation 
of a morbid melancholy, and in doubts of the christian religion. 
This, according to the Reviewer, is “the head and front of his 
offending,” for he candidly allows, (wherein we heartily concur 
with him,) that Byron’s frightful delineations of sin and its ef- 
fects are not calculated to charm the heart, or stir up the youth- 
ful emulation for such fearful sufferings as he constantly pour- 
trayed to be the inseparable results of transgression. Whether 
he has not mistaken Byron’s character and the tendency of his 
writings, as well as the best means to render them innoxious to 
society, are the points at issue between us. We shall endeav- 
our to show, that he has abused the noble bard, blackening ev- 
ery point in his character, allowing him scarcely the name of 
man, and denying with unparallelled effrontery, what all else 
feel, that he was a highly gifted poet ; and now is the best time 
to show the want of liberality and impartiality in his remarks, 
grounding ours upon the same information which he possessed, 
and before the work appears, which it is expected will set the 
matter at rest forever. If we use severity, it is not against the 
Reviewer, personally, but against that mode of doing good, (too 
often adopted) by misrepresentation and falsehood, which we 
most sincerely detest, because we believe that the truth, is in all 
cases, fully equal to the production of truly good ends. If we 
fail to redeem in some measure Byron’s character, we can at 
least show, that the Reviewer knew little of the quality or ten- 
dency of his writings, that he is not a judge of poetical composi- 
tion, and that, however oracular he may be among his pupils, 
the people of the world cannot safely trust to his decisions. He 
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may indeed be monarch of the depths of metaphysics, theology, 
and ‘moral points,” ‘moral absurdity,” ‘“ moral painting,” 
‘moral probability,” and all the other moral things which he 
has scattered in incomprehensible abundance over his pages ; and 
he may flounder there like a whale, but he is quite unfit to sail 
in a balloon, or promenade in a flower garden. 

A summary sketch of Byron’s life will suffice for the conclu- 
sions that need to be drawn. It shall be true and comprehen- 
sive as far as we have any knowledge. His youth was left to 
the care of a mother, who eloped with, and finally separated 
from her husband, in consequence of which they were thrown 
out of society. He afterwards said, that it was improper for a 
mother to have the care of a son’s education, and also that he 
had suffered much from the imperfection of hisown. The fam- 
ily estates were in a dilapidated condition, but he had sufficient 
resources for youthful profligacy, and his indulgence m it was 
the natural consequence of that contumely under which he fell 
in sober society, and the ardour of his restless temperament, 
that sought relief from listlessness in the company of the gay and 
reckless, and from the denunciations and mysteries of the reli- 
gion of the church of England, ‘* puzzled in mazes and perplex- 
ed with errors,” in a temporary infidelity. In all this time he 
suffered for the want of a friend, particularly in college, for pro- 
fessors are too inclined to follow thoughtlessness with discipline, 
rather than counsel ; and religious doubts with anathemas, rath- 
er than explanations. 

These things conspired to throw him, at the age of twenty, 
into high life,—which in England means debauchery —with great 
credit as a young poet, uncommon personal accomplishments, 
and a title. There he followed the national example, and riot- 
ed in dissipation ; carousing with a dissolute nobility and in- 
triguing with their dissolute wives. But so far from loving such 
a life, or being fond of his reputation as a rake, less than 
two years sufficed to satiate his fine-toned mind, and finding 
that there was no “ sterner moralist than pleasure,” he flew to 
the continent, where he spent about two years in travelling 
through the south of Europe and Turkey, some of the results of 
which we have in the two first cantos of Childe Harold. Dur- 
ing this tour he was every way abstemious, rather perhaps as a 
feeling than as a principle, but still abstemious ; and he gained 
an intimate knowledge of the people among whom he tarried, 
though he shunned English society, which had seemed to him 
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so full of hypocritical licentiousness. So far from being, as the 
reviewer says, deserted, he received thousands of letters of in- 
troduction, to which, at this time and afterward, he deigned no 
reply, partly, because he did not wish to exhibit himself for the 
gratification of curiosity, but mostly, because he wished to shun 
alike the association and the recollection of vice. 

It was after the completion of his tour, when he found his 
three earliest and dearest friends dead, that he wrote the fol- 
lowing stanzas. ‘The Reviewer might callthe sentiment, if he 
would allow that they have any, false or affected, but few, we 


think, will agree with him. He had sufficient occasion for the 
feeling which is truly and tenderly expressed. 


Thou too art gone, thou lov’d and lovely one ! 

Whom youth and youth’s affections bound to me ; 

Who did for me, what none beside have done, 

Nor shrunk from me albeit unworthy thee. 

What is my being ? thou hast ceas’d to be! 

Nor staid to welcome here thy wanderer home, 

Who mourns o’er hours which we no more shall see— 

Would thou had never been, or were to come! 
Would he had ne’er returned to find fresh cause to roam. 


Oh ! ever loving, lovely, and belov’d! 
How selfish surrow ponders on the past, 
And clings to thoughts now better far remov’d ! 
But Time shall tear thy shadow from me last. 
All thou could’st have of mine, stern death ! thou hast ; 
The parent friend, and now the more than friend ; 
Ne’er yet for one thine arrows flew so fast, 
And grief with grief continuing still to blend, 
Hath snatch’d the little joy that life hath yet to lend. 


Once more he plunged into deep dissipation, more courted 
and adored than before, or than any man in the kingdom, and 
sooner cloyed ; he put his embarrassed estates into a more 
prosperous train, married Miss Milbank, quarrelled, separated 
from her and again left England. Little is known about his 
feelings towards his wife or the cause of their disunion ; but the 
Reviewer builds up a wild story about his marrying without love, 
because in a piece called “ adream,” he says something about 
a “ vision of another which came over his mind and changed his 
countenance, while he spoke the fitting vows,” all which made 
a pretty little poem enough, but is not history. He was thrice 
rejected by the lady and again renewed his suit. This was not 
unlike love, and could have been nothing else but avarice, of 
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which he was never aecused, especially in this case, as her for- 
tune was trifling. ‘The Reviewer is scarcely honest in pretend- 
ing to accept so freely Byron’s confessions, when in reality he 
only takes such as operate unfavourably to his victim. If the 
confession that he did not love Miss Milbank is so greedily to be 
taken out of a work of fiction, let his constant, uncontreverted 
assertion, that the principal blame of the separation belonged to 
his wife or her counsellors have its due weight. In Medwin’s 
book, which the Reviewer regards “ as in the main a_ credible 
narration of Lord Byron’s conversations, of which with caution 
some use may be made,” there is the following remark, when, 
‘“‘ the conversation turned on the separation, the probability of 
their being reconciled was canvassed. ‘ What!’ said he, ‘ after 
having lost the five best years of our lives ? never ! But,’ add- 
ed he, ‘ it was no fault of mine that we quarrelled. I have made 
advances enough.’ And again, after her mother’s death, ‘1 am 
becoming more weaned from it every day, and have had enough 
to wean me fromit! no! Lady Byron will not make it up 
with me now, lest the world should say that her mother only was 
to blame ! Lady Noel certainly identifies herself very strongly 
in the quarrel, even by the account of her last injunctions ; for 
she directed in her will that my portrait, shut up in a case by 
her order, shall not be opened till her grand-daughter be of age, 
and then not given to her if Lady Byron should be alive.’ ” His 
“* farewell” to his wife, and his “‘ sketch” of the nurse, supposed 
to be instrumental in making the mischief, the one the most ten- 
der, the other the most terrifying composition in our language, 
could not well have been the feigned breathings of a callous heart. 
They are the first bursts of feeling, before spirited pride taught 
him to sneer at an inflexible wife, of whom he said—* she mar- 
ried me from vanity and the hope of reforming and fixing me. 
She was a spoiled child and naturally of a jealous disposition, 
and this was increased by the infernal machinations of those in 
her confidence.” He frequently sneers in his after writings at 
conjugal affection, and wedded bliss, and almost doubts their 
existence ; perhaps a large majority of the world would join in 
the chorus, if they had as much independence. If he gave oc- 
casion in one of the following lines, for the Reviewer to say— 
that “ he represented his wife as teaching his child to hate him 
as a duty,” he did not sin very violently against common sense, 
or propriety, considering the circumstances of their separation, 
and Lady Noel’s will. This is the apostrophe of a parent to 
his child, affectionate and beautiful.— | 
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To aid thy mind’s developement,—to watch 
Thy dawn of little joys,—to sit and see 
Almost thy very growth,—to view thee catch 
Knowledge of objects,—wonders yet to thee ! 
To hold thee lightly on a gentle knee, 
And print on thy soft cheek a parent’s kiss,— 
This, it should seem, was not reserv’d for me ; 
Yet this was in my nature :—as it is, 

I know not what is there, yet something like to this. 


Yet though dull hate as duty should be taught, 
I know that thou wilt love me ; though my name 
Should be shut from thee, as a spell still fraught 
With desolation,—and a broken claim ; 
Though the grave clos’d between us,—’twere the same; 
I know that thou wilt love me ; though to drain 
My blood from out my being, were an aim, 
And an attainment,—al!l would be in vain,— 
Still thou wouldst love me, still that more than life retain. 


The child of love,—though born in bitterness, 
And nurtured in convulsion. Of thy Sire 
‘These were the elements,—and thine no less. 
As yet such are around thee,—but thy fire 
Shall be more temper’d, and thy hope far higher. 
Sweet be thy cradled slumber ! O’er the sea, 
And from the mountains where I now respire, 
Fain would I waft such blessing upon thee, 

As, with a sigh, I deem thou might’st have been to me ! 


Byron was undoubtedly deserving of blame,—it is seldom that 
all parties in domestic quarrels are not, and from his just por- 
tion itis not desirable to screen him,—but indignation should 
rise against the Reviewer, who, with the present evidence, so 
unjustifiably charges him with the whole. 

At the period when he commenced his second and final ab- 
sence from England, we may well pause to consider his char- 
acter. Let it be distinctly understood that we would not mis- 
represent or hide his faults, but only defend him from the un- 
warrantable vindictiveness of the Reviewer’s attack. 

Believing that his character has been aspersed, it seems to us 
that no good end can be gained by unjust statements and false 
conclusions, and that it is a duty to give to the truth its full influ- 


ence. The Reviewer says in substance, (though his remarks 


are so scattered and mingled with criticisms, that it is difficult to 
separate and collect them,) that he had a “ wayward, gloomy, 


wicked character,” destitute of all-good social feelings ; that he 


had no filial affection, no Jove of nature, no conception of high 
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and self-denying virtue, and no honest zeal for the cause of in- 
jured Greece and degraded humanity, which he so earnestly 
espoused. He is represented as the slave of misanthropy, ha- 
tred, revenge, lawless ambition, unqualified vice, and as the vic- 
tim of drunkenness, and moral, mental and social desolation.— 
All this dreadful array of hard terms is founded on the facts, 
that Byrqn was deserted in youth on account of parental mis- 
conduct ;—that he had a quarrel with his wife, of which we 
know very little ; that he fled from dissipation, which he loath- 
ed to participate, but could not easily shun in England ;—that 
he poured forth the overwhelming torrent of his soul, in melan- 
choly descriptions of the immoral condition of society, and ap- 
palling delineations of its effects; that he had for a mistress, 
an Italian countess, whose husband and family did not consider 
the connexion degrading ;—and finally, that he gave his fortune, 
counsel, and person, unreservedly to the Grecian cause. By- 
ron’s flight from dissipation is worthy of great commendation,— 
when taken in conjuncion with the well known facts that he liv- 
ed in a pleasant social intercourse with a few friends in the 
south of Europe, in a most abstemious manner, except when he 
gave entertainments to his friends which was always with the 
magnificence of a generous hospitality. His constant exertions, 
bodily and mental,—(the latter having sufficient evidence in his 
numerous works, and the infinite variety of knowledge displayed 
in them,—and the former, in his travels alone, without taking 
account of his regular daily exercise, the whole forming a re- 
markable amount of labour for the age to which he lived,) pre- 
clude the possibility of the drunkenness with which he is so 
foully charged ; founded on a joke, made as Medwin says— 
‘‘ humourously enough,” ‘that gin was the source of all his 
inspiration.” 

Byron’s connexion with the Guiccioli, was not disapproved 
by the custom of the country he was in, and was almost sanc- 
tioned by his own education. No evil resulted from it to the 
persons interested, but, on the contrary, he received pleasure 
from an enchanting, well-educated female, and gave in return 
that kindness which her own husband could not, or would not 
bestow ; and contrary to the Reviewer’s insinuation of a want of 
“‘ the proper feelings of a man, for the case is glaring,” this kind- 
ness continued from its commencement, fervent, and constant 
till his death. The expression of Medwin, “ that Byron was 
found, the morning after Shelley’s funeral, quite domestic” with 
the Countess, is sneered at by the Reviewer, who forgets that 
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the fault is in the connexion itself, and that if it is susceptible 
of justification, or palliation at all, it is under exactly such cir- 
cumstances as it existed with them, when all parties agree in it 
as a matter of custom or convenience, and when it is openly 
proclaimed, and quietly and kindly indulged, in ‘a quite do- 
mestic” manner. ‘The latter sentence of the account, suppressed 
by the Reviewer, because it has a bearing favourable to Byron’s 
stoical resignation, and affectionate remembrance of his friends, 
is as follows. “ His kindness and attention to the Guiccioli have 
been invariable. A three year’s constancy proves that he is not 
altogether so unmanageable by a sensible woman as might be 
supposed. In fact no man is so easily led; but he is not to be 
driven. His spirits are good except when he speaks of Shelley 
and Williams.* He tells me he has not taken one voyage in 
his yacht since their loss, and has taken a disgust to sailing.” 

Byron in Italy, may at the least, be excused, for such inter- 
course, though we cannot but condemn the custom in unqualifi- 
ed terms, nor too much deprecate such a state of society, nor too 
severely denounce the wretch who should attempt to introduce 
it here. All his later writings are filled with good, but bitterly 
sarcastic lessons, against conjugal infidelity ; and it is to be la- 
mented, that he ever allowed any feeling, under any circum- 
stances, to induce him to commit so great an offence against the 
general laws and well-being of society. This was his greatest 
fault ; and to a fair view, the only one, for which he deserves 
severe reprobation. If the Reviewer had directed against this 
foul blot, the stream of his hatred, mighty as it is, our little 
fountain should have joined to swell the torrent ; but when he 
would overwhelm forever, some of the fairest scenes the sun of 
human intellect ever brightened, we must withhold our own, and 
turn aside his might, as far as we are able. 

Nothing more fully proves the unfairness of the Reviewer, 
than his heartless suppression of the last quotation. It shows, 
forcibly what he labours to disprove, that Byron had kind, af- 
fectionate, social feelings ; and with many fine passages in his 
writings, also shows that he cherished with an almost remarka- 
ble fondness, and a sort of religious veneration ‘“‘ the memory of 
buried love.” Take the following from the dying confessions 
of the Giaour. 





*They were both drowned, and previously, one of Byron’s favourite amusements, as js 
well known, was sailing. 
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In earlier days and calmer hours, 
When heart with heart delights to blend, 
Where bloom my native valley’s bowers, 
I had—ah ! have I now ?—a friend! 
To him this pledge I charge thee send, 
Memorial of a youthful vow ; 
J would remind him of my end : 








* % * * 































In pain, my faltering tongue had tried 
To bless his memory ere I died ; 

: But heaven in wrath would turn away, 

fe If Guilt should for the guiltless pray. 

: I do not ask him not to blame, 

Too gentle he to wound my name ; 

And what have [ to do with fame ? 

I do not ask him not to mourn, 

Such cold request might sound like scorn : 
And what than friendship’s manly tear 
May better grace a brother’s bier ? 

But bear this ring, his own of old, 

And tell him—what thou dost behold ! 
The wither’d frame, the ruin’d mind, 

: The wreck by passion left behind, - 
: A shrivell’d scroll, a scatter’d leaf, i - 
Sear’d by the autumn blast of grief. et 
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He was, in truth, of a most social disposition, he said, 


We loathe what none are left to share : 
Even bliss—’twere wo alone to bear. 4 
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and if he had few friends, the fault was not wholly his. It is un- 
deniable, that if a youth once steps from the path of sobriety, his 
return is forever barred to the company of those who clan to i 
gether in external piety. Instead of following to lead him gently 
back, with mild persuasion and sweet counsel, they shrink away 
with pious horror, as from contamination, and leave their broth- 
er to be lost in the wilderness of vice, or pursue his track alone. 
Few, very few can endure solitude, and if they are driven from 
good society, they must fly to bad. Such was the fact with By- 
ron in his youth; till with a heroic effort, he renounced the 
world and its wickedness, (for he was denied its goodness) and 
retired to the companionship of his own magnificent thoughts and 
feelings. From this time forth he railed at the hypocrisy and 
the bigotted superstitions of mankind ; “ he held the mirror up 
to nature ;” for, condemn as you may, what he says, it is truth 
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unvarnished by hope or fear; and * truth is better than boast- 
ing.” He seemed to view men and manners, and all the thoughts 
and passions of all the kings and kingdoms upon the earth, as 
though he sat upon an eminence governing the display of some 
variegated pageant, whose puppets were his play-things. 

One point more of his life and character remains to be con- 
sidered, his devotion to Greece. Upon this the Reviewer says, 
with his characteristic truth and ingenuousness, ‘‘ weary of life, 
disgusted with his pursuits, sensible that he had wantonly per- 
verted his extraordinary powers, and become an object of uni- 
versal disapprobation ; yet desirous as ever, of being distin- 
guished by the admiration of the world, he was led to change 
the scene, and undertake his expedition to Greece.” ‘But no 
one we suppose imagines that he rendered, or was capable of 
rendering, any important services to the cause of that country.” 
*‘ It would have been unhappy for Greece, if Lord Byron had 
been her Lafayette.” 

Was it then nothing but a suicidal recklessness, or a paltry 
ambition that led the poet to Greece ? we had thought that he 
had some feeling and affection for that land, while for ten years, 
he continued to utter the thrilling tone that startled the world, 
and roused the slaves to fight for freedom. Was he incapable of 
rendering any assistance to the Grecian cause ? The Grecian or- 
ator, at his funeral, thought otherwise when before their mourning 
armies, he said, ‘‘ he came to share our sufferings and our hard 
ships ; assisting us not only with his wealth, of which he was pro- 
fuse; not only with his judgment,of which he has given us so many 
salutary examples ; but with his sword, which he was preparing 
to unsheath, against our barbarous and tyrannical oppressors.” 
Would it, indeed, have been unhappy for Greece, if he had suc- 
ceeded in his desire, to heal the divisions among the chieftains, 
to reconcile conflicting interests, and to lead her armies triumph- 
antly through the war ? Prince Mavrocordato thought other- 
wise, when he proclaimed “ a general mourning for twenty-one 
days” throughout Western Greece, and in his proclamation, said, 
‘¢ The loss of this illustrious individual is undoubtedly to be de- 
plored by all Greece ; but it must be more especially a subject 
of lamentation at Missolonghi, where his generosity has been so 
conspicuously displayed, and of which he had even become a 
citizen, with the ulterior determination of participating in the 
dangers of the war.”” The whole world thought otherwise when 


it echoed the wailing note which came from that afflicted 
land. 
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But-the Reviewer, whose life is spent like a recluse, in the 
scholastic labours of the study, may know better than they all— 
at any rate, he has the glorious satisfaction of being alone in his 
opinion of Byron’s life and character, with which we have now 
done,—as well as of his writings, which we shall hereafter con- 


sider. 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE MONITORY ‘RELICK. 


Stanzas written for Mrs. M. W. D., of Georgetown D. C. 
and supposed to be addressed by her to a lock 
of her deceased Mother’s hair. 


Here, hallow’d relick ! on this kindred breast— 
Dear as the vital throb that swells my heart— 
Embalm’d in pure affection, thou shalt rest 
*Till Death’s resistless mandate bids us part. 


‘What power beyond the force of words to tell, 
Beyond e’en Fancy’s utmost reach to know, 

In thee—endear’d remembrancer ! doth dwell 
To make my bosom’s deep emotions flow ! 


Thou call’st around me childhood’s happy days, 
When I, a prattler in my Mother’s arms, 
Delighted drew her kind maternal gaze, 
And heard her fondly praise my infant charms. 


When nought could win me from her lov’d embrace, 
Or with the smiles in tender sweetness vie 

That shed their lustre o’er her placid face, 
And beam’d in fondness from her melting eye :-— 


When life was one bright scene of joy and bloom, 
Ere Sorrow o’er my rapturous spirits cast, 

Her withering shade, or touch’d my brow with gloom, 
And Time on seraph pinions o’er me past :— 
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When shelter’d in my dear paternal home 
Its happy group of infancy was seen, 

Ere yet our feet or wishes dar’d to roam 
Beyond the garden’s flower-enamell’d green, 


Thou bring’st in vivid light before my view 
Domestic scenes, in which a Mother’s love, 

With gentle zeal—to her vocation true— 
Transfer’d my hopes to blissful worlds above! 


Again methinks I hear her fervid voice 
Whose pious counsels taught this holy truth, 

That Faith can make expiring age rejoice, 
And give exulting hopes to dying youth. 


That Mother’s counsels, how divinely pure— 
How free from all deceptive wiles of Art! 

That Mother’s love, how tender and how sure— 
How boundless, deep and glowing from the heart! 


Before my memory’s vision thou can’st bring, 
In all its gentleness, her sainted form ; 
Inspire with strength my spirit’s drooping wing, 
And teach me how to brave affliction’s storm. 


A precious virtue in thee seems to dwell, « 
That lifts my soul from earthly scenes to heaven ; 

While by the magic of its sacred spell, 
Life’s vain and giddy thoughts are from me driven. 


Thou seem’st to breathe this lesson through my breast— 
“ For those, like her, who do the will of God, 

There is beyond the grave eternal rest— 
Then walk the path thy pious Mother trod.” — 


Propitious monitor! In thee I find 

A friend whose solemn promptings ne’er mislead, 
But faithful to the never-dying mind, 

Inspire the holy thought, the virtuous deed. 
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What though the form of which thou wert a\part 
Reposes in the cold and cheerless tomb ? 

Its sleeping dust again to life shall start, 
Ascend to heaven, and there forever bloom ! 


And thou, so bleach’d by time and mortal pain, 
Shall rise to meet thy kindred atoms there ; 
And fill’d with all the glow of youth again, 
A sacred crown of light and glory share. 


Although a humble, unregarded thing 

Thou seem’st, amid earth’s glittering pomp and crimes : 
Yet thou canst shield me from affliction’s sting, 

And guide my spirit to celestial climes. 


Thy awful warnings, silent, yet profound, 
More eloquent than gifted tongue or lyre, 
Can call a slumbering angel from the ground 
To animate their truth with holy fire !~— 


When folly spreads around her dazzling maze, 
And pleasure tempts me with her gilded lure, 

Thou break’st the charm of their delusive blaze, 
And show’st their forms repulsive and impure. 


’Tis thine to teach my heart how vain and frail 
Are all the ties that bind its hopes to earth ; 
How soon the firmest props of life must fail, 
And mourning shroud the brightest scenes of mirth. 


Tis thine to bid my lowly spirit rise, 
And in the great eternal’s starry dom, 
Where light is born, amidst the loftiest skies, 
Secure herself an everlasting home. 





’Tis thine, through Faith’s seraphic ken, to show 

How thence, when crumbling worlds in flames expire, 
And guilt forebodes the pangs of penal wo, 

My soul, unaw’d, may view the o’erwhelming fire ! 
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Oh may thy teachings, Wisdom’s purest lore, 
Prepare my spirit for that solemn hour ;— 

That hour when earth and time sha]l be no more, 
And God shall bare his arm in awful power ! 


And when the vast and final inquest ends, 
May I, oh God! at thy right hand be found ; 

And there, with saints, with kindred, and with friends, 
Thy blissful smiles enjoy—thy praise resound. 





THERSITES AND EUDORA. 
A Tale of Modern Greece. 


On the southern side of Parnassus, was discovered many 
years since, an aperture, which on examination proved to be 
the mouth of a cavern of extraordinary depth and dimensions. 
This cave is considered by travellers, one of the greatest curi- 
osities in the known word. ‘‘ If it were possible to admit of the 
expression, we might call it a cavern in the air, for the only 
way of gaining access to it, is by climbing the side of the moun- 
tain, over rough precipices, for nearly two hundred feet perpen- 
dicular.” The descent to the interior, is both dangerous and 
difficult. It is supplied with a fine spring of water, that no hu- 
man power can deprive it of. 

In the latter part of the year 1825, the brave but unfortunate 
Ulysses, became dissatisfied with the Greek government, who 
thinking him a powerful and ambitious man, refused to place in 
his hands, what they considered a dangerous authority. His 
expectations being thereby frustrated, in a fitof rage and disap- 
pointment, he turned traitor to the cause of his country, and 
raised the standard of revolt, around which soon rallied a pow- 
erful, but disorganized band of insurgents. Headed by the 
brave, but traitorous chief, they followed him with their families, 
and such trifling possessions as they had, to the cavern of Mount 
Parnassus, which he had strongly fortified and supplied with 
arms, amunition and provisions, sufficient to withstand a ten years’ 
siege. This singular spot, from its peculiar formation and situ- 
ation, is absolutely impregnable to shell or cannon ball, and the 
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entrance to it is only large enough to admit one person ata 
time The means adopted by the wary and suspicious Chief, 
to prevent the admission of spies were these. None were per- 
mitted to leave the cavern but those whose faith had been well 
tested ; these were provided with a countersign, known only to 
; the messenger and the Chief himself; a trumpet was placed Lae 
4 upon a ledge or rock, in a secret place, at the mouth of the b 
; cave, and on the return of the person or persons, a blast from the 
trumpet was first blown, and then the watchword given, which 
was answered by the hundred echoes of the enormous cavern. Pag 
Immediately a ladder was raised from the depths below, by ad 
means of which, admission was instantly gained to the sub- 

terraneous abode of the insurgents. 

At the time of which we speak, Thersites, a young Greek | . 
Chief, related to Ulysses, had been long and deeply enamoured fa 
of the modest and lovely daughter of Hermione, a widow of rank 
at Athens. His attachment was returned with interest by the 
fair maiden, and though Thersites was a native of Pedaura, some | 
H distance from Athens, he contrived every experiment to see of- me 
| ten the goddess of hisidolatry. Her mother had consented to : 

their union, but the agitated state of the country caused him to 

be called so often to take up arms in its defence, that their nup- 

tials had hitherto been prevented. About this time Thersites, 

who was a Chief of high birth and spirit, took offence also at t 
4 the government ; thinking himself ill used, in consequence of Ww 
: an acknowledged inferior in rank and courage, having been 2 
. placed in a situation of command, far above him, and to which 
: he felt from the faithful services he had rendered his country, es 
he had a superior claim. The conduct of his relation, Ulysses, ‘el 
had occasioned a feeling of prejudice against all connected with a 
him; and thus by a weak policy, the country was deprived of 
the strong arm of a brave and powerful chief, for he was of a i. 
rash and ardent. temper, and in the heat of resentment, he f 
joined the standard of the insurgent Chief, and in one fatal mo- 
ment, the courageous and generous Thersites stained his oth- 
erwise fair fame, and forfeited his self-respect. 

When Hermione, who detested the conduct of Ulysses, heard 
that Thersites had also turned traitor, she forbade Eudora to 
think of him as her future husband. Long did she resist the 
? tears, the prayers, and entreaties of her daughter, to whom 
; her beloved Thersites was home, country, lover, and friend, 
and for whose sake, she was willing to abandon all. At length 
the health of Eudora began to fail, and Hermione’s patriotism 
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yielded to the fear of losing her only child. A letter was des- 
patched to Phocis by a friend of Ulysses, and Thersites was 
forgiven. The distance from Athens to Mount Parnassus is 
very great ; and in the mean time, a report prevailed that a 
Turkish fleet had entered the gulf of Agina, and that an at- 
tack was intended to be made upon the city of Athens. Seized 
with the most dreadful apprehensions, Hermione collected her 
valuables together, and with the most precious jewel, her beau- 
teous daughter, fled in terror, attended by a faithful slave, to the 
Acropolis. 

When Thersites received Hermione’s letter, he disguised his 
person completely, and came secretly to Athens, but found his 
treasure gone. In an agony of despair, he went to the house of 
the French Consul, who coolly and undismayed, awaited the 
approach of the enemy. He informed the unhappy Thersites, 
that Hermione, had, by his advice, sought safety in the Citidel. 
Thither he bent his steps, and with some difficulty, effected an 
entrance, by stating that he was a friend of the noble Hermi- 
one’s. She acknowledged him, and joyful, but secret, was the 
meeting of lovers. Thersites knew his situation was extremely 
unsafe, and being aware, that if he could prevail on the ladies 
to accompany him to the cave of Mount Parnassus, he need not 
again—at least for some time—be separated from his lovely 
mistress, proposed his scheme to Hermione ;—but she shud- 
dered at the bare idea of proximity to Ulysses, the traitor, till she 
was convinced that if the Acropolis were attacked, it could not 
hold out the siege ; but must eventually yield to the superior 
number and ferocity of the enemy. Hermione had her fears, 
and Eudora, who had been indulging similar thoughts with 
Thersites, and was also aided in her entreaties, by her faithful 
slave Pelasgus, at length prevailed upon her mother to consent. 
Destruction by the Moslem troops, or a submission to the earn- 
est entreaties of the ardent lover, seemed to be the only alter- 
natives,—and being assured by Thersites that he must either 
leave them unprotected, early the next day, or remain and per- 
haps die in their presence, (for if he were found in the Citidel, 
he would be instantly shot). They prepared to depart, and at 
early dawn, on the following morning, set out on their journey. 
Taking a northwest direction, towards Mount Parnassus, they 
traversed Athica, crossed the llissus, and entered Beeotia. Dis- 
tress and terror were in every direction, and inall their varying 
forms. Having entered the celebrated city of Thebes, Hermi- 
one proposed resting there for a few days, but Thersites advis- 
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ed them, if possible, to hasten to Livadia, and stop at Castri, 
the Delphi of the Ancients, situated on the southern side of 
Mount Parnassus. ‘The party consented, and Thersites, when 
they arrived at Castri, left them there, and went alone to the 
cave of Ulysses to announce the approach of the intended guests. 
Preparations were made for their reception, and Thersites re- 
turning to Castri, attended his fair friends to the foot of the 
mountain, followed by their aged slave Pelasgus. They at 
length reached the far famed spot, and presently were seated 
by the cool stream of the celebrated Castalia. After bathing 
their weary limbs in its refreshing and soul-inspiring waters. 
Thersites prepared to support Hermione up the steep ascent. 
Leaving his beloved Eudora in the care of the faithful Pelasgus, 
and supporting her mother on one arm, and with the hand of the 
other clinging to the shrubbery of the fig and olive trees that 
grow on its sides, they soon reached the entrance of the cave— 
he applied the trumpet to his lips, blew a long and hoarse blast, 
and gave the signal, while the echoes answered from within 
and died away in receding murmurs. A ladder immediately 
appeared, and with the terrified Hermione on his shoulder, the 
Chief descended to the depths below. 

Thersites was welcomed by the splendid but melancholy 
Chief Ulysses, to whom he presented the trembling Hermione, 
and then returned for his dearer treasure. 

Ulysses, who had been in other countries than Greece, was 
courtly and talented ; he received the noble looking Hermione 
with kindness, and ordering refreshments to be placed before 
her—*‘Lady,” said he, ‘* you are welcome to this fortress,—you 
are safe in it, and the bravest of my followers will think them- 
selves but too happy if permitted to be your slaves.” Hermi- 
one was astonished, for language such as this she was not ac- 
customed to hear. 

The stern Chief had been in different parts of Europe, where 
he had seen females treated with respect, and where they bore 
a high intellectual character ; this had taught him to treat his 
country-women with more attention than they were in the habit 
of receiving from the less polished natives. | Ulysses knew that 
his conduct was disapproved of by the patriotic Hermione, he 
knew also that he was generally detested,—-and was aware 


that 
“ His name could sadden and his acts surprise, 
But they that feared him dared not to despise.” 


Yet notwithstanding the distrust and abhorrence with which 
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his countrymen regarded him, there was one softer feeling cling- 
ing round his heart. That feeling was for woman. Ulysses had 
married a beautiful Greek girl, who had been educated in Eng- 
land, and to this circumstance may also be ascribed the gentleness 
of his deportment to the sex ;—but his beloved Ida, in giving 
birth to his son had almost extinguished the warmth of the hus- 
band’s and the father’s soul, for she and her infant died, and the 
heart of Ulysses had nothing left to cling to,—his bosom was 
bankrupt of its love, and disappointed in his ambitious projects, 
he had become a desperate and unhappy rengade, and abjured 
both his country and his God. 

Thersites on descending the mountain,found his beloved Eudo- 
ra—took her in his arms, and prepared to ascend the almost per- 
pendicular height, with his precious burden, followed with much 
difficulty by the aged slave Pelasgus, who after infinite fatigue 
and labour, joined them at the mouth ofthe cavern. Again Ther- 
sites applied his lips to the trumpet, and again the ladder was seen 
rising from the cavern. Eudora closed her fearful eyes, and 
clinging to her lover, disappeared, leaving the wondering slave to 
contemplate at leisure the frightful descent. 

Thersites presented his timid and beauteous Eudora to the as- 
tonished chief, who, together with his followers were amazed 
at the loveliness of the Athenian maid. A whisper of admira- 
tion filled the cavern, and died away in faint murmurs. The 
bashful girl hid her blushing face on the bosom of her mother, 
who requested to be shown to a place of rest. She was accor- 
dingly conducted to a lighted recess, where was placed a couch 
and other luxuries, and across the entrance of which, was hung 
a curtain of thick scarlet cloth. Thersites having sent a guide 
to assist Pelasgus in descending to the cave, promised to guard 
his treasure through the night, and this tranquilized the spirits 
of the timid females, and they retired to rest, while he threw his 
shaggy capote on the ground, and resting his folded arms on his 
attaghan and pistols, seated himself in front of the recess, and 
watched through the hours of darkness, ‘the angel slumbers 
of his lady love.” 

Though the light of the sun was too remote from them to en- 
liven the cavern with its cheering beams, still, through an occa- 
sional fissure, its light could occasionally be seen, so as to ena- 
ble the inhabitants to discover the approach of morning. Ac- 
cordingly, when they retired for the night, the torches were all 
extinguished, save those in the recess of Hermione and Eu- 
dora. 
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On the following morning all was animation and bustle, pre- 
paring for the repast. ‘Thersites aroused his aflianced bride 
from her slumbers, and she came forth from the recess bright 
in her peerless beauty, and again was heard the whisper of ap- 
plause. The heart of the lover palpitated for the safety of his 
Eudora, when he contemplated the ferocious countenances of 
the insurgent band, seen by the red glare of the torches, as they 
moved about with their soiled turbans, unshorn hair and beards, 
and threatening mustachios. ‘The scene would have been a 
subject for the pencil of a Salvator Rosa. 

Thersites, therefore, represented to Hermione the necessity 
of giving him, in an union with Eudora, a right and an undoubt- 
ed one, to be their mutual protector. The same thought had 
occurred to her also, and as there were several Greek Priests 
among the followers of Ulysses she reluctantly consented, and 
Eudora nothing leth, confirmed with blushes deeper than the 
rose’s dye, the wishes of her lover. Ulysses being informed of 
their intentions, gave orders for every preparation to be made 
that the cavern would admit of, for the celebration of the ap- 
proaching nuptials. A splendid feast was first partaken of by 
all the inhabitants of the cavern save Hermione and Eudora, 
who remained in their recess, where after the repast was con- 
cluded, the former was assisted by some of the females in decor- 
ating her daughter in her bridal array. 

Among those who had sought refuge on Mount Parnassus, 
was Zopyrion, an aged Priest, who from necessity had accep- 
ted a shelter there, and Ulysses, though no longer attentive to re- 
ligious ceremony, was still attached to the holy man who had 
been his guide and instructor in early life. 

There was a wild magnificence, in the appearance of every 
thing that met the eye, as the aged Zopyrion, attended by two 
younger Priests, one bearing the book of prayer and the 
other the cross, approached the rude altar that had been 
erected at the extremity of the cavern. ‘I'wo youths clad in 
white came next,jwaving to and from their burning censers, the 
soft clouds of which, wound their way through the fissures 
above, after diffusing around a most delicious perfume, and then 
the soldiers of the fortress, advanced in files, and as they halted, 
faced inward, leaving a long and narrow passage between the 
lines. ‘The Epithalamium was commenced by those who bore 
the silver censers and joined in by the whole assemblage. As 
the last burst of the solemn chorus echoed around the rocky 
walls, the bride, led by the happy and animated Thersites, and 
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supported on the left by Hermione, walked up to the spot 
occupied by the officiating priest. She was attended by Ulysses, 
who gave away the beauteous Eudora, and ‘Thersites was ac- 
companied by Bernstorf, a Hungarian who had joined the ranks 
of the insurgents. 

Had a stranger at this moment been suddenly transported to 
this singular spot, he would have found his senses so complete- 
ly bewildered, that all would have seemed like a gorgeous vis- 
ion of romance. The floor of the cavern was covered with a 
rich scarlet cloth, and along the side were ranged cushions of the 
same colour and material, fringed and heavily embossed with 
gold ;—innumerable torches were glittering among the intersti- 
ces of the walls, and festoons of scarlet cachemir enwreathed 
with branches of the olive, were suspended around in graceful 
draperies ; the inmates of this abode were clad in showy gar- 
ments, and the tout ensemble of the hymeneal array, was singu- 
larly striking and splendid. 

The bride was dressed in a robe of virgin white, the sleeves 
of which were looped up to the shoulders with amethysts, show- 
ing her fair and finely rounded arm; Etruscan bracelets en- 
circled her wrists, and a zone of Tyrian purple inlaid with pre- 
cious gems bound her slender waist, the skirt of her robe and 
tunic were embroidered with a border of the unfading ama- 
ranth in gold and divers colours, chosen because this flower is 
the emblem of never dying love. Her glossy dark tresses fell 
loosely over her lovely shoulders and bosom, and her head was 
crowned with a turban that might have vied in spotless white- 
ness with an unstained snow wreath. The happy Thersites was 
attired in a white capote, adorned with scarlet, a vest of the 
same colour wrought with gold, and a turban of white and scar- 
let cachemir. His pistols and diamond-studded attaghan glit- 
tered in his belt, and graced a form of active manliness. 

Eudora, the very image of loveliness and purity, bent her 
beautiful eyes to the earth, nor did she raise them till the holy 
father had pronounced the benediction. At this instant the Hun- 
garian officer, ignorant of the customs of the Greeks, and heated 
with the juice of the Tuscan grape, stepped forward and salut- 
ed the bride. In the twinkling of an eye, or while yet the 
lightning might flash, the enraged Thersites drew out a loaded 
pistol from his belt and shot the Hungarian to the heart. The 
echoes of the cavern reverberated as if a myriad of rockets had 
been discharged, and the broad yellow flames of the torches 
waned with the concussion occasioned by the discharge. The 
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fainting Eudora sunk into the extended arms of Thersites, and, 
as if by a preconcerted signal, a deadly tumult commenced, 
which words cannot describe. The sharp ringing of the sabre, 
the dull smiting of the bullets against the rocks, the shrieks of the 
wounded and dying, and the horrid imprecations of blasphemous 
lips in the last agonies of existence, resounded in the recesses 
of the cavern, as if unearthly spirits were waging a terrific 
contest for mastery. Bernstorf had many friends among the in- 
surgents, and the enemies of Ulysses, who were numerous, and 
only waited for a convenient opportunity of wreaking their 
vengeance, seized upon this occasion of freeing themselves from 
a subjection which had grown irksome, and from a commander 
whom they hated because of his lofty superiority in mental 
attributes, and the proud dignity of his manner. 

Anxious for the safety of his bride and her mother, the first 
thought that flashed across the mind of Thersites, when he found 
the angry elements of discord awakened, was to secure his 
charge from the danger that threatened them. With the aid of 
a few brave fellows who placed themselves by his side, and se- 
cured in his retreat by the death-dealing sabre of Ulysses, the 
young bridegroom reached the entrance of the cavern, with no 
other injury than a flesh wound in the shoulder, the infliction of 
which cost the assailant his life. 

** Convey them to the olive thicket on the right,” said Ulysses 
in a low and hurried voice, as Thersites ascended the ladder, 
“they will be safe there—and return to aid me in quelling the 
rage of these infuriated devils.” 

Not many minutes elapsed, before Hermione and her daugh- 
ter were safely concealed in the designated place, and after re- 
iterated charges that they should not depart from the covert till 
himself or Pelasgus should rejoin them, Thersites sped with the 
utmost alacrity to the entrance of the cavern. But what was his 
astonishment and horror on finding before him at the very mouth 
of the subterranean fortress, a mangled corpse, with the face 
downward, exhibiting all the marks of a desperate struggle for 
life in the recent affray. The left hand was clenched in the 
short shubbery underneath the body and in the right the hilt of 
a reeking dagger was firmly fixed, the blade deeply planted in 
the earth. The turban was gone and the torn and dishevell- 
ed hair lightly stirred by the passing breeze, led Thersites at 
first to suppose that life was not yet extinct. He approached 
nearer, and lifted the head from the ground. The mouth was 
filled with earth, and the bare teeth and unclosed eyes were too 
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horrible to look uvon. It was Ulysses who lay before him, 
mangled and torn by his own soldiers, and thrust by them in the 
agonies of death from the very fortress which he had prepared 
and furnished for them. 

For a moment, Thersites stood fixed with dismay to the spot, 
but he was roused from his state of lethargy by the remembrance 
of his unprotected Eudora, and trembling with anxiety and al- 
most overwhelmed at the occurrences of the morning, he hasten- 
ed with faltering steps to the thicket where Hermione and her 
daughter were awaiting his arrival. Pelasgus was with them, 
and had already detailed the frightful circumstances of Ulysses’ 
death which he had witnessed, and with his assistance the terrifi- 
ed females were soon on the road to Napoli di Romania, from 
whence their escape to Smyrna was easily effected. 

It was at this time that the siege of Missolonghi was appre- 
hended, and the panic which at first spread itself through the 
Grecian ranks may be more easily conceived than described. 
The result of the enemy’s attempts on Missolonghi seemed to 
be anticipated as the event on which all hopes of freedom rest- 
ed, and in fact as the crisis which was to be followed by a re- 
lease from subjugation, or by everlasting disgrace and slavery. 

In the mean time Thersites—who since the departure from 
Mount Parnassus had continually brooded in silence over his 
own gloomy imaginations, listening neither to the consolations of 
Hermione, nor the sweeter soothings of Eudora—was suddenly 
missed from the little group who looked to him as their protec- 
tor. Search and enquiry for him were in vain, yet the misfor- 
tune, heavy as it was, was borne with unyielding firmness by 
both mother and daughter, though the former was wounded in 
spirit and stung to the very heart that her child should have been 
thus deserted, and the latter bowed down in anguish that her 
trust should have been reposed in one who after abjuring his 
country, had forsaken his young and confiding bride. 

At the first attack of the enemy on Missolonghi, every effort 
was bravely and successfully repelled. ‘The Greeks fought like 
men who had put their lives ‘upon the hazard of a die’”—and 
all the energies of nature were exerted to the utmost extent. 
There was a partial cessation of hostilities, and while the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic was dispensing the favours of a grate- 
ful nation to those who had thus far. preserved the glory of the 
Grecian name untarnished, one man was singled from the com- 
mon ranks, whose unexampled daring, and _ untiring efforts had 
at once distinguished him frem his fellows. ‘The honours and 
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the thanks of his country were freely conferred on him; but 
what was the universal astonishment expressed, when the name 
of Thersites was publicly proclaimed, as one deserving the ev- 
erlasting remembrance of every Greek, and to whom a full and 
free pardon had been granted for all past offences. 

“‘] can now seek my bride with an unblushing brow,” exclaim- 
ed the young chief, ‘and stand before her mother conscious 
that the name of traitor can no longer be affixed to that of Ther- 
sites.” 

There was a joyous meeting not many days after in the shade 
of the olive grove that sheltered the dwelling of Hermione ; 
doubt and distrust had vanished, and the passing traveller would 
have recognized in that abode the uninterrupted sway of inno- 


cence and love. MARCIA. 





THE GREY NUN. 


There’s a humble grave by George’s lake, 
In a valley all alone— 

Spring’s earliest blossoms round it wake, 

And there the feathery woodland brake, 
Sighs on its cold white stone. 


Tis a beauteous spot,—that willow glade— 
To be the home of death ! 

The wild bird warbles in its shade, 

And the murmuring flow of the far cascade— 
Comes soft on the Zephyr’s breath, 


There’s a fragrance in the stilly air, 

That breathes through that vale of bloom, 
Ané all is tranquil, bright and fair, 
As if pure spirits were hovering there— 

To hallow that lonely tomb ! 


Oh! who beneath the marble sleeps ? 
No name is on the stone— 
Yet, there ’tis said, pale Beauty weeps ! 
And fond Affection’s vigil keeps, 
In sorrow, and aloue— 
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For oft, from yon dark forest steals, 
-Beneath the moon’s pale glow— 
A shadowy form, that-lowly kneels— 
And to the night alone reveals 
Her fair unveiled brow ! 


With vesper hymn, and requiem there, 
And many a sacred rite— 
With penance deep, and holy prayer, 2 
Hovers that shadowy form so fair ! ; 
*Till the blush of dawning light— 


Nun of St. Lawrence !*—is it thou 
Who weepest o’er yon sod ? : 
By thy grey robes, I know thee now— . 
Tis she, who broke her convent vow. ‘ 
An exile from her God ! 


Yet oh! thou fond devoted maid, 7 
For thine apostacy, 
Full deeply—dearly hast thou paid— 
For he, whose guile thy faith betray’d, 
Sleeps ’neath yon willow tree. 


How could’st thou hope, that sacred dove 
That bore thy vows to heaven, 

And saw them register’d above— 

Should consecrate thy wedded love 
When from His altar driven ! 


What shall console thee, lovely one— 
Or give thy bosom rest >— 
When thou shalt for thy sin atone— 
Calm, be thy sleep, beneath that stone, 
That shrouds thy Lover’s breast ! 
AUGUSTA. 


* St. Lawrence, who is said to be one of the ancient founders of the Grey Nunnery. 





1827,] A Husband’s Honor. 


A HUSBAND’S HONOR. 


One of Calderon’s plays affords a curious illustration of a 
point of ancient Spanish manners. It is entitled ‘el Medico de 
su Honra,’ the Physicianof his own Honor. D. Gutierrez Al- 
fonso, a gentleman attached to the court of Pedro the Cruel, after 
having paid his addresses to a lady of unblemished honor, call- 
ed in the play Leonora, and left her on suspicion of her infidelity, 
is married to Mencia de Acuna. This lady had, previous to her 
marriage, entertained a secret regard for D. Henrique de Trans- 
tamare, the king’s brother ; and, although afterwards, she firm- 
ly resisted her affection, yet she was unable wholly to subdue 
it. The early acts of the drama are occupied in the develope- 
ment of this fact. Gutierrez carefully conceals all his suspicions, 
until he obtains conclusive proof of his wife’s guilty feelings, by 
means of a letter which he detects her in writing to D. Hen- 
rique. 

When he snatched the letter from her hand, she fainted ; 
and on recovering her senses, she beheld on the table before 
her, these ominous words, in the hand writing of her hus- 
band :-— 

** Love adores you, but honor cannot pardon your offence. 
The latter commands me to slay you, the former to warn you 
of your fate. Youhave but an hour to live. Prepare your 
soul for another world ; for your days on earth are num- 
bered.” 

Struck with terror, the lady calls for her attendants, but finds 
the house deserted, and herself confined to her apartment, by 
locks and bars. ‘The scene changes, and Gutierrez enters with 
a surgeon, whose eyes are closely bound with a fillet, and whom 
he compelled to accompany him. The following dialogue then 
takes place. 

Gut. It is time to enter this chamber ; but first hearken to 
me. ‘This dagger is ready to pierce your heart, if you hesi- 
tate an instant in obeying my commands to the letter. Open the 
door :—what see you within ? 

Surg. The image of death. A body lies extended ona 
bed, with two torches beside it, and a crucifix. 1 can tell you 
no more, for the face is veiled. 

Gut. Well, this living corpse which you see,——upon it you 
must inflict death. 

Surg. What is it you dare to order ? 
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Gut. That you bleed her, and stand beside her to see that 
the blood flows unabated until she expire. Answer me not : it 
is useless to implore mercy ; obey me, if you wish to live. 

After remonstrating in vain, the surgeon oveys, but in quitting 
the house, presses his blood stained hand upon the door ; and 
thus, on being released, is enabled to return and discover the 
place. Hereupon, he acquaints the king with all these facts. — 
Pedro instantly. repairs to Gutierrez, and asks for his wife. Gu- 
tierrez pretends to be buried in grief; and replies that in his 
absence, his wife had caused herself to be let blood, and the 
bandages becoming accidentally loosed, he found her on his re- 
turn home, a lifeless corpse, and all bathed in blood. Pedro 
made no other reply but to bid him immediately prepare to marry 
Leonora. A dialogue now ensues, in which Gutierrez, by 
strong and pointed allusions, gradually leads the king to under- 
stand the motives of his conduct, and the feelings under which 
he had acted. 

Gut. While the fires of a mournful conflagration, which has 
just consumed my dwelling, are yet mouldering in its ashes, do 
you bid me cease to weep for my misfortune ? 

Pedro. Ihave told you my will ;—let that suffice. 

Gut. Scarcely escaped from the perils of a dreadful storm 
at sea, you desire me to re-embark on the faithless waters :— 
What excuse have I to extenuate such precipitate rashness ° 

Pedro. The orders of your king. 

Gut. Deign, Sire, to hear the reasons, which I can commu- 
nicate to you alone. 

Pedro. They are unavailing : but speak, 

Gut. Ought I to expose myself anew to the calamity of dis- 
covering your brother clandestinely entering my house by night, 
and in disguise ¢ 

Pedro. Give no credence to mere suspicions. 

Gut. But suppose, me sire, to find the sword of D. Hen- 
rique beneath my pillow ? 

Pedro. Presume that servants may be corrupt and exert 
your magnanimity. 

Gut. Sometimes it fails me, sire ; what shall I do, if I find 
my house beset day and night ? 

Pedro. Complain to me. 

Gut. And if, when I leave my house to complain to you, a 
still greater evil befalls me ? 

Pedro. What then? Fortune herself may deceive. Beauty 
is like a rich garden, to be sheltered by a strong wall from inva- 
ding winds. 
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Gut. Butif, on my return to my house, I discover a letter, 
urging the Prince not to quit Seville ? 

Pedro. There is a remedy for all things. 

Gut. Is it possible there can be any for this last calamity ? 

Pedro. Yes, Gutierrez. 

Gut. And what is it ? 

Pedro. Your own? 

Gut. That is? 

Pedro. Bleeding. 

Gut. What mean you, sire, 

Pedro. ‘Wash the door of your house ; it bears the stamp 
of a bloody hand. 

Gut. They who exercise an office, sire, place their insignua 
upon their door. My office is honor, and on my door, I press 
my hand bathed in blood ; for it is by blood that honor is pu- 
rified. 

Pedro. Give this hand to Leonora, for I know that her hon- 
or deserves it. 

Gut. I give it; but you see, Leonora, it is bathed in 
blood. 

Leon. It matters not ; Iam neither surprised nor terrified 
by the sight. 

Gut. You perceive that I have been the physician of my own 
honor ; andI shall not forget the science. 

Leon. Employ it to heal my life, whenever it grows amiss. 

Gut. On this condition, take my hand.” 

With this striking and characteristic scene, the piece closes. 


H. J. 





THE MISTLETOE AT THE TOMB OF WASHINGTON. 


Dark plant of superstition’s shade !— 
Why dost thou lift thy changeless eye, 
In holy *eedom’s chosen glade, 
Beneach her sun-bright sky >— 


Sacred to orgies blind and base, 
Where human blood was sternly spilt, 
Well might’st thou, parasite! embrace 
The Druid’s purple hilt. 
Vou. 1.--No. 4. 6 
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Where Mona’s ancient foliage wept, 

Where drear Stonehenge appall’d the gloom, 
Thy mystick wreath had better slept 

Than on a christian’s tomb.— 


What though in tuneful Maro’s lore* 
Thou with that Trojan chief didst bide, 

Who dauntless trod the infernal shore 
Where spectre heroes glide ;— 


Yet we, to Pluto’s dreary coast 
Passport to ask of thee, disdain, 

We seek our hero ’mid the host 
Of heaven’s unclouded plain. 


See! o’er his couch of hallow’d clay 
A nation sheds the filial tear, 

And pilgrims kneel, and patriots pray,— 
Why should’st thou linger here ?>— 


In war, the laurel wove his crest, 
The olive deck’d his sylvan dome, 
The mournful cypress marks his rest,— 
Hence! find some fitter home. H. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO A GREAT MAN. 


When, in consequence of participating in a great public event, 
an individual has attracted to himself the eyes of a world, any 
further notoriety on the same score is, to a modest man, gener- 
ally undesirable. And more particularly so, when the eminence 
attained by this individual, has failed to distinguish many people 
who have vainly thought themselves entitled to it. My own 
remarkable introduction to General Lafayette, which occured 
at Portsmouth, in New Hampshire, placed me in this predica- 
ment. For the abovementioned reason I have resolutely 
withstood, during a period of more than two years, the urgent 
solicitations of friends, who kindly but erroneously imagine that 
my fame will be augmented by the publication of an exploit 


*The Viscum Album of Linneus, or the sacred mistletoe of the Druids, is the same plant 
which Virgil makes the passport of Eneas, to the infernal regions. (See Aneid, book 6th.) 
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which was enough of itself to saiisfy a more inordinate ambition 
than mine. Yet, to avoid the vexation of well meaning impor- 
tunity, I have at length resolved to record the exploit in black 
and white. Besides, (to banish affectation, which is nauseating) 
f am sure that this narrative, maugre the jealousy it excites, 
will be interesting to a large part of the community; and 
although it cannot add Jaurels to a head already smothered in 
them, it will at least leave the community in my debt. 

After these preliminary remarks one would naturally expect 
the narrative itself to commence. And so it would, but for 
the importance which people attach to a man’s exterior—to 
those outward traits which affect the senses, and are regarded 
by many as indices of the mind: without a familiarity with 
which, the being described is but a ‘ beau ideal” to us—or at 
least, the shadow of a substance which is out of sight. To 
bring this substance into view; to make the reader intimate 
with one who is to engage his sympathies, it will be necessary 
to give him a brief description of my personal appearance.— 
There is a general resemblance in point of outline, betwéen 
myself and Ichabod Crane, the hero of Sleepy Hollow; but 
as we each have our peculiarities, it may not be amiss to par- 
ticularize a little. 

My frame, though extensive, is shrivelled and emaciated ; 
and not unfit for osteological illustrations. ‘The crural parts, or 
legs, constituting exactly three fourths of my altitude, might 
be regarded as the perpendicular of a right angle completed by 
the horizontal projection of the back-bone, were it not that 
the latter has an oblique inclination to the left, and is thus 
reduced to the form of an irregular spiral. With regard to my 
arms, nature has compensated in their longitude for an awk- 
ward deficiency in the other dimension ;_ so that three inches 
of wrist, apparently superfluous, are generally seen dangling 
below the confines of very narrow cuffs. ‘There are, I believe 
no other members of my body that would be apt to strike the 
passenger—except it be a pair of shelving hip-bones. 

My habiliments are usually well calculated for displaying 
this peculiarity of structure to the best advantage. On the 
present occasion I was arrayed in a short-waisted Top-Coat, 
(once of an indigo blue) buttoned to its summit. This article 
of raiment was somewhat advanced in years, and its revolution- 
ary look of hard service had obtained for it the epithet of “ old 
blue.”” Various accidents, moreover, had contributed to inter- 
sperse it with sundry unlucky apertures, not at all diminished 
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by being in a state of continual tension. A white cravat stiffened 
with hogs-bristles encircled my weasand; and its breadth was 
such as to bring it partly in contact with a narrow-rimmed, 
weather-beaten hat, which maintained the regency of a small, 
though populous metropolis, and effectually sheltered it from 
external injury. Such were my accoutrements on the first of 
September 1824; and such is the figure that was then seen 
stalking like an Ostrich to that quarter of Portsmouth where 
Lafayette’s arrival was anxiously awaited by thousands. 

He soon advanced in an open barouche with his head uncov- 
ered, although a drizzling rain was falling at the time. Loud 
and repeated acclamations cheered him as he passed. Second 
in zeal to nobody, I waddled and tumbled through mud and 
mire in order to obtain a perfect view of him; and, as might 
be supposed, my intrepid temerity was not free from perils.— 
For, in addition to a lively stimulous received in my ribs from 
the projecting spur of an out-rider, J narrowly missed the honour 
of being run over by the General’s chariot. Shortly after this 
escape a self-conceited, bungling blockhead of a Marshal drove 
the head of his steed into sudden contact with my own visage, 
which was instantly and completely lathered with the saliva of 
that noble animal. Although this accident produced a tempo- 
rary dimness of vision, I still contrived to keep up with the 
General and was just expressing my admiration of him by 
staring him full in the face when my career, hitherto success- 
ful, met with an unexpected check. For an ill-starred urchin 
as zealous as myself, got entangled in the mazes of my shanks, 
and our united enthusiasm deposited both of us in the gutter. 
Thus far I had performed wonders for one who entertains such 
a pious aversion to bruises as I do; and thus far my courage 
had been undaunted. But this premature burial in moist clay 
had deranged my toilette, damped my ardour and whetted my 
appetite. Under these circumstances I thought fit to postpone 
the developement of my scheme to the afternoon ; and trotting 
quietly to the Tavern, | solaced my contusions with an internal 
poultice of fifty cents’ worth of provender. This operation 
gave me the strength necessary for executing the main design— 
viz: an introduction to the General. But as those who were 
not present can form no adequate idea of the obstacles to this 
attempt without some explanation, it is necessary to remark 
that access to the Levee-room could be obtained only by trav- 
ersing a long lane of soldiers with fixed bayonets. To enter 
this avenue of fire-arms a permission from the Corporal was 
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requisite, and for that important personage I sought in vain.— 
The only alternative was to enter the lines without permission ; 
and this I did, assuming at the same time such an authorised 
look and manner that it seemed to me absolutely absurd for 
any one to question the propriety of my steps. 

The fourth sergeant of the Portsmouth Light Infantry happen- 
ed to be of a different opinion, for he stretched out his sword hor- 
izontally and asked me “where I was going” —‘‘Bock agen inon,” 
would have been my answer on any other similar occasion ; but 
a supernatural presence of mind befriended me at this moment 
and enabled me to reply with perfect composure that “I was 
going to the Levee-room.” 

—‘ But you can’t pass, sir, without permission from the 
Corporal.” — 

‘“‘ Very well, sir, the Corporal himself has just sent me here, 
and that it may not be for nothing, I will thank you to call him.” 

Thanks to the Militia system and yankee credulity, the 
sergeant suffered me to pass without summoning the Corporal 
to confirm my veracity. In spite of this successful “ ruse” I 
was still in circumstances that called for effort, courage and 
decision. For every private in the battalion eyed me with the 
most embarrassing scrutiny, and, what was worse, seemed to 
think himself at liberty to act upon his suspicions. Such being 
the aspect of the common soldiers, I began to think seriously of 
begging for quarters, when a little, withered, swivel-eyed pigmy 
of a Lieutenant hailed me with the unseasonable question of 
‘Who goes there ?” neck or nothing, thinks I to myself. This 
is no time for trifling. I made therefore, a desperate and suc- 
cessful effort to appear unagitated; and bestowed upon this 
zealous disciplinarian a look of such easy, yet humiliating con- 
tempt that he was petrified upon his post. But the triumph 
was of short duration. A man sometimes gets out of the 
frying-pan into the fire: for I had not proceeded ten steps, 
when a lantern-faced son of Mars dropped his musket to a level 
with my bread-basket and ordered me to “stand!” At this 
sudden appeal to mortality a profuse cold-sweat startled from 
every pore. But, for once I ventured to be deaf and blind; 
and passed on without molestation, though momentarily expect- 
ing to feel a slug or a bayonet circulating in my bowels. Not 
quite deserted by the enthusiasm of the occasion and somewhat 
inured to threats of death, I staggered forward with an expres- 
sion of countenance rather equivocal to be sure ; for it was a 
mixture of assumed dignity and genuine horror. On arriving 
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at the entrance of the hall, f stopped to breathe, and arrange 
an appearance which had profited little by the vicissitudes it 
had encountered. Performing therefore, so much of a toilette 
as time and plaice permitted, I shambled into the Levee-room 
and there beheld the General surrounded by veterans of the 
revolution, by the gentry of Portsmouth and by several great 
men of little towns. This was exactly my sphere of action. 
There were no bayonets here. Although the room was crowd~ 
ed to excess, [ soon elbowed my way to the master of 
ceremonies and requested him with much suavity of manner to 
introduce one Strickland of Vermont, to the General. He 
seemed however, to be totally unconscious of my vicinity and 
existence, and confined his attentions to some other individuals 
of eminence who were standing near him. I could not but 
condemn his want of judgment, and therefore repeated my 
request with the addition of two titles, viz :—Sir, will you be 
kind enotigh to introduce Mr. Abraham Strickland, Esquire, of 
Vermont, to the General. He now condescended to thrust me 
aside with his hand, which was not exactly the species of 
courtesy I had anticipated. But I had worked too hard, and 
advanced too far to be discouraged or repulsed at this stage of 
an undertaking so dear to my heart. After a moment’s delay, 
I again altered my request in a tone which reached the ears of 
most of the audience, and amongst others, of the General 
himself, who graciously nodding assent, the introducer went 
through his duty. And so does a dancing-bear when placed 
upon hot iron. It struck me however, that this master of 
ceremonies in his deportment to others was a very gentlemanly 
sort of aman. But that was all one tome. The main point 
was gained, and my transports could be surpassed only by those 
which agitated the breast of the General. ‘Two kindred hands 
and kindred hearts had met. ‘The scene was silent and pecu- 
liarly impressive. Every spectator was breathless, and every 
countenance illumined with the smiles of eloquent, though 
speechless sympathy. ‘These were halcyon moments for me 
and the General, but envious time was on the wing; and we 
relinquished our grasp with mutual and ineffable reluctance.— 
Feeling bound to retire for the accommodation of my fellow- 
countrymen, I now left the room in a mood of pensive happiness, 
not unmingled with complacency at the part I[ had sustained in 
a scene so public and so honorable to the actor. Nor were 
these all the emotions I experienced. ‘The thoughts of my 
successful address in circumstances of difficulty and peril, in- 
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spired me with a feeling of magnanimity, new to a man of pacific 
disposition ; and which, I confess, began to abate a little upon 
reflecting that it would probably be neeessary to have a second 
interview with the Portsmouth Light Infantry. To be sure, 
after having met Lafayette in the manner that J did, I had little 
to desire in this world except the pleasures of retrospection ; 
but just at this moment my natural abhorrence of cold steel 
returned upon me with unaccountable foree, and determined 
me to seek an unostentatious egress through some of the back- 
doors of the mansion. But every one of them was either 
fastened or guarded by domestics who told me politely that the 
public dinner was cooking in the house, and nobody could be 
permitted to pass through the kitchen. Convinced that the 
hole which let me in was the one which must let me out, and 
knowing that hole to be a long one, I prepared for the passage 
by assuming the look of a person bearing some important 
commission, and in a hurry to discharge it. Trusting to this 
innocent artifice I glided in between the lines, and was making 
head way with exemplary diligence when loud and repeated 
cries of—“ here comes legs everlasting”—‘“‘ here comes that 
d—mn’d Tarantula”—*‘ down with that pair of compasses”— 
** Pll make him stretch his dividers’—assailed me on all sides. 
Had time allowed, how would 1 have anathematized the militia 
system—for it was from the soldiery—to their everlasting dis- 
grace I record it—that I met this vulgar reception. But time 
did not allow. Here 


“Tir’'d dissimulation dropp’d the mask.” 


My expression now, was that of unaffected consternation. I 
had hoped for a quiet retreat and hoped in vain. I therefore 
darted forward, wincing, dodging, and floundering as each 
soldier seemed upon the point of executing his threats, and 
finally arrived without bloodshed at the end of the military, 
and the beginning of the mob. It is an old saying that, when 
an eminent man is going down hill, every one stands ready to 
lend him a kick. Now I dont like to call myself eminent, but 
if the undivided suffrages of the “ profanum vulgus,”—I would 
say, the labouring classes of Portsmouth mingled with some of 
‘our hardy seamen” had witnessed my entrance into the Hall 
with eyes of jealousy, they had likewise witnessed my exit 
from that envied place. The military had given them the sig- 
nal for persecution, and I was now within their jurisdiction. 
But it is as well perhaps, to draw the veil of silence over that 
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part of a story which forms in the writer’s mind, and would 
therefore form in the reader’s, nought but a chaotic mass of 
‘rough and tumble, helter-skelter, higgledy-piggledy and head 
over heels.” 





EARLY DAYS OF SHAKSPEARE. 


(CONCLUDED. ) 


Tradition authorizes us to believe there can be no doubt of 
the truth of this whimsical event in the juvenilities of Shaks- 
peare; indeed the tree under which the Bidford topers 
celebrated their revels, is still known by the name of Shaks- 
peare’s crab, and as such is held in becoming veneration. The 
sarcastic and peculiar epithets to which he gave utterance while 
under the inspiration of the ale, are also retained with vivid 
distinctness ; the people of Pebworth it is said, are still famed 
for their skill on the pipe and tabor; Hillborough is now called 
haunted Hillborough ; and Grafton is notorious for the poverty 
of its soil. At this early period of his life, Shakspeare seems 
to have familiarized himself with its scenery and manners, by 
frequent excursions in the neighborhood of his birth place.— 
Doubtless in this manner he acquired his facetious and waggish 
propensities. Sly, the tinker, in the Taming of the Shrew 
surrounded by pomp and splendour, when waked from his dream 
of greatness, in a palace exclaims, ‘ What! would you muke 
me mad? Am not I Christopher Sly, old Sly’s son of Burton 
Heath; by birth a pedlar, by education a card maker, by 
transmutation a bear-herd, and now by present profession, a 
tinker ? Ask Marion Hacket the fat ale-wife of Wincot if she 
knows me not; if she says [1am not fourteen pence on the 
score for sheer ale, score me up for the lyingist knave in 
christendom. What, am I not bestraught !” 

Undoubtedly the most eventful period of the poet’s life was that 
of his marriage. In the hey-day of youth, and hardly out of 
the leading strings of a school, he formed an intention to 
nuptialize, and joined heart and hand with sweet Ann Hath- 
away at the age of eighteen and a half. 

Mr. Ireland in his picturesque views on the Avon, has given 
a description of the cottage in which Ann and her parents 
dwelt, of sufficient interest to repay the trouble of transcribing. 
‘It is,” says he “ still occupied by the descendents of her fam- 
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ily who are poor and numerous. To this same humble cot- 
tage, | was referred when pursuing the same enquiry, by the 
late Mr. Hart, of Stratford before mentioned. He told me 
there was an old oak chair that had always in his remem- 
brance been called Shakspeare’s courting chair, with a purse 
that had been likewise his, and handed down from him to his es 
grand-daughter Lady Bernard, and from her through the Hatha- Ba 
way family to those of the present day. From the best infor- re 
mation I was able to collect at the time, I was induced to con- 
sider this account as authentic, and from a wish to obtain the \. 
smallest trifle appertaining to our Shakspeare, | became a_pur- ng 
chaser of these relics. Of the chair I have here given a oe 
sketch ; it is of a date sufficiently ancient to justify the credi- nS 
bility of its history ; and as to farther proof, it must rest on the 
traditional opinion and the character of this poor family. The 
purse is about four inches square, and is curiously wrought 
with smail black and white bugles and beads ; the tassels are of 
the same materials. ‘The ‘ed and other furniture in the room 
where the chair stood, gave the appearance of so high antiqui- 
ty as to leave no doubt but that they might all have been the 
furniture of this house, long before the time of Shakspeare. 
The proprietor of this furniture, an old woman upwards of 
seventy, had slept in the bed from her childhood, and was al- 
ways told it had been there since the house was built. Her ab- 
solute refusal to part with this bed at any price, was one of the 
circumstances which led to a persuasion that I had not listened 
with too easy credulity to the tale she told me respecting the 
articles I had purchased. By the same person I was informed, 
that, at the time of the Jubilee, the late George Garrick obtain- 
ed from her a small ink-stand and a pair of fringe gloves, said 
to have been worn by Shakspeare.” 

Various motives have been assigned by commentators for 
Shakspeare’s marriage at so early an age; one imputing it to 
‘‘prudence,” another to “ interest,” while a third at variance with 
the rest, thinks ‘ thatthe marriage was contracted against the 
wishes of his father, whose displeasure was the consequence of 
their union” We are not disposed to concur in opinion with 
either of these sage conjectures ; on the other hand, we believe 
the true cause has not been mentioned ; to wit, that the poet be- 
came a votary to love. We believe that his youthful attachment 
to Ann Hathaway, was not only disinterested but sanctioned by 
his parents. ‘True, Ann was eight years older than himself, yet 
still she was but twenty five, a period when beauty seemed to 
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have cast off its juvenilities, and approached its meridian. This 
was undoubtediy a marriage of pure affection, and our only 
regret is, that not a fragment of the bard’s poetry remains ad- 
dressed to his Warwickshire beauty, to tell us he was once in 
love. He who could describe with such exquisite skill the in- 
tense passion of Roineo, the susceptible and ardent outbreakings 
of Juliet, must needs have given vent to his own emotions in 
‘words that burn.” He has himself told us that, 


“ Never durst poet touch a pen to write 
Until his ink were tempered withlove’s sighs,” 


and from the early period of his attachment, we may infer 
that he was then most tremblingly alive to its impulses. The 
ingenuity of fiction, however, has been employed to fill up the 
vacuum : and, building on the high credibility of Shakspeare’s 
having employed his poetical talents at this period on the sub- 
ject nearest his heart, two literary gentlemen have been so oblig- 
ing as not only to furnish him with words on this occasion, but 
to offer them to the world as the genuine product of his genius. 
‘The author of the ‘ Shakspeare papers,” young Ireland, is en- 
titled to one half the merit, and an anonymous scribbler of ‘ A 
tour in quest of genealogy,”—to the other. 

Shakspeare became a father at the age of nineteen, a cir- 
cumstance doubtless of some merriment at Stratford, and which 
probably gave rise to the following anecdote still preserved as 
a tradition. A drunken blacksmith, with a carbuncled face, 
reeling up to Shakspeare, as he was leaning over a mercer’s 
door, exclaimed with much vociferation, 


“ Now, Mr SuaxspEare, tell me if you can, 
The difference between a youth and a young man :” 


A question which promptly called forth from our poet, the fol- 
lowing reply, 

“Thou son of fire, with thy face like a maple, 

The same difference as between a scalded and a coddled apple.” 


We here leave the early days of Shakspeare, days of doubt 
and anxiety, and which involved his future career in darkness. 
We leave him quietly settled in the country—a humble wool- 
comber, with a frugal domestic wife, and a young family 
springing up around him; as we may suppose, with but a com- 
mon share of wit, poesy, or genius, giving no evidence of that 
splendid darting with which he afterwards, like a planet burst 
upon mankind. Z. 
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LEISURE HOURS.—No. I. 


Alaric. No motto! why, I would rather see a man without a head. 
Boethe. No, not any motto for the first number, for a decapitated trunk looks better thay 
a Wash-tub head surmounting a gill-cup body. 





Boethe. Very well—it may be so, but there is a diversity 
of sentiment on the subject. Modern authors are, to be sure, 
more lazy than the ancients, but still there is a convivial talk 
about the former in the highest degree interesting. Who wishes 
to pore over a Greek theme when the imagination has received 
a draught that inspires our hearts? You might as well persuade 
a man to take a dose of physic, when in good health, in pref- 
erence to a mint julep, as to endea*our to cajole a modern 
into heavy reading when Scott and Byron offer us their lighter 
dessert. Aw ay with your Locke’s essays, and give us a touch of 
real nature. Neal against Longinus, the world through. 

/llaric. But who would wish to lie in everlasting sunshine— 
or bathe forever in asummer stream. I! love, as Dr. Channing 
says, to have my powers tasked by kindred spirits,—and as for 
the pages of Locke, they are boy’s play, after all, to those of 
Brown, who as a modern,—one of your lazy, flowing writers, 
is as hard and twisted asa hornbeam tree. Hang all lazy 
writers. The sweets of eternal variety, require an eternal 
effort to collect and arrange them. Now your laziness plays 
the devil with your talents. You won’t argue, nor be witty, nor 
any thing else, because you won’t think. Your last essay in— 

Boethe. Hush, hush, man—none of your exposures, I write 
to suit myself, not you or the world. But to the point. Give 
us a comparison between the spirits of writing in present and 
past ages, and if you do not confess that ease in composition 
shows off more advantageously than hard and heavy labour, 
why then acknowledge that it would be better to use pen and 
ink in our every day conversation, and demonstrate the state of 
the weather by the theorems of Euclid. 

Alaric. What do you mean by ease? 

Boethe. Ease? The faculty of sleeping sound,—of passing 
through this vile world fearless of a halter or an unquiet con- 
science. Ease in writing is the same thing ;—where thought 
flows onward like a river of oil, and no cataracts of logic 
interrupt the smoothness of its course. 

Alaric. Your definition shows what the work should be after 
the polishing of labour. Pope, you know, says ‘ True ease 
in writing comes from art not chance,” and it is impossible for 
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the human mind to pour forth accidentally an overwhelming 
torrent of thought, and at the same time govern it skilfully, and 
even if by chance you light upon the first, the last will take as 
much time as it would for Byron to reduce his steed, as he calls 
the ocean, intu a good manage. 

Boethe. Pope and Byron forsooth! classics— modern clas- 
sics—the very men who illustrate my position. Your John 
Easy style may be very lazy and very lame, but is nevertheless 
that in which we all delight the most. By the bye, what think 
you of the masculine, feminine, and neuter poets of the Lyceum 
Yonder comes its wee editor in his black coat and trowser 
small clothes. The gods if they intended him for a literary, 
should have given hima bigger form and a strut. Your strut is 
the true mark of wisdom. What say you ? 

Alaric. Vil ring the bell for another bottle. Call him in, 
and if you don’t find him good company and enough of it, I'll 
pay the scot. 

Boethe. Let us smoke his correspondents, and look at his 
defence of them. If we pull his editorial wig, we shall have 
sport. 

Alaric. Good evening, Signor Editor—we were just speak- 
ing of your Lyceum. Boethe means to blow your contributors. 
He says there are as many genders engaged to fill its pages as 
can be found in an Eastern harem—and the omnipotent we 
that presides over all, though last is not least. May be aye, and 
may be no, as Meg Dods said. 

Editor. Fair and easy gentlemen both. My contributors— 
pass the bottle Alaric—Thomas, clean glasses and a cork- 
screw—my contributors—though they do generally neglect their 
duty till the eleventh hour—are as quiet and orderly as any 
that ever wasted ink or blotted clean paper. Setting aside 
some Della Cruscan sentimentality on the part of the ladies, 
anda moderate share of slovenliness about the gentleman which 
they call graceful negligence, they maintain a very decent 
standing in the host of ephemeral scribblers. What do ye 
complain of ? 

Alaric. Who spoke of complaining ? And yet a man might 
well complain of your A. A. L. and his love-sick enthusiasm 
about ‘* my cup has been a bitter one”—and your R. D. with 
his rhodomontade on ladies’ girdles and stomachers—he seems 
rather intimate with such furniture. You have a heavy proser 
too on “ Posthumons Reputation,” and a genius cognomened Ich- 
abod, who writes as though he had been born and bred among 
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the owls. His writings are as lean, loose, and slovenly as a 
half-fed caravan of animals. 

Editor. A. A. L. has the spirit of poesy in him, though 
he is often obscure and unintelligible. That line which you 
quote with such a sneer, belongs to the sweetest piece of maga- 
zine poetry that has appeared these three months. R. D. wrote 
‘‘ Sunrise from Mount Washington”—-that proves him a poet. 
As for the author of ‘‘ Posthumous Reputation,” he writes more 
sound sense on one page, than could be rung out of the noddle 
of twenty such fellows as you in a twelve-month. Ichabod is 
a defend him Boethe if you can—I have but little to say 
for him. 

Alaric. He wrote that article in the Galaxy the other day 
which they do say had some reference to ———— (whispering 
to Boethe). 

Editor. You shall be fined a dozen bottles for a breach of 
good manners—and castigated for conniving at a conspiracy. 
What have you to say for Ichabod ? 

Boethe. Alaric’s criticism upon my friend Ichabod, suits as 
ill as an old maid’s cavillings at a young one’s beauty. It savours 
too of bitterness— 

Alaric. No, no, I protest I like him, or I would not trouble 
myself to speak of him. 

Boethe. 1 grant you that he is slovenly, but you cannot deny 
that he is “a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy,” 
—and he surely never pretends to grace even in the habiliments 
of his outer man. But away with the fusty old bachelor.— 
What say you to my queen of sylphs Cornelia—she of the 
fairy foot and moonbeam pen— 

Editor. Moonbeam pen! “that’s a vile phrase.” 

Boethe. If you bave aught to say against her, you should 
be gibbetted with as little remorse as a runaway baboon. 

Alaric. If she can sustain the elevation which you and 
others have given her, she is as sublimated as earthly vanity 
can conceive or wish. I am fearful that the world’s praises 
and her own ambition may induce her to urge half-finished or 
puerile compositions into publication. She wants condensed 
energy of thought, which intense application alone can give.— 
Ballads and stories about Indian massacres will never do for the 
meridian of fame, however well they may appear in a misty 
morning. 

Editor. You have both formed a wrong idea of Cornelia. 
You, Boethe, run into extravagant epithets which are pretty 
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and poetical enough in themselves, ana might apply very well 
to a Cornhill gad-about, or to a romantic sentimentalist of six- 
teen, but will hardly do for the matron with a family around her, 
and Alaric, as usual, squeezes a little too much of the verjuice 
into hisremarks. Were | to express my opinion of her, I should 
say that she had a good deal of that tenderness and gentleness 
about her which wins its way directly to the heart,—an eye open 
to the softer beauties rather than to the glories of nature, and an 
imagination neither heated to the intensity of a furnace in blast, 
nor chilled to the arctic temperature of an ice palace. Have 
you read Cornelia’s new Novel ? , 

Boethe. No. 

Editor. took it up with more interest than I usually feel 
about such matters. Mrs Hale has produced an unadorned 
Yankee tale, without an unnatural mawkishness on the one 
hand, or a fatiguing degree of solemn prosing on the other, 
and has, in truth given us a neat, sensible affair, which does 
honour to her head and heart—written too without any parade 
or glitter—but [ shall pass my judgment on Northwood in the 
chapter of Critical Notices. 

Boethe. What say you, Mr Hill, to that thumping from Mrs 
Royall’s broomstick ? 

Editor. Do you mean her letter in the Statesman ? 

Boethe. Yes. Of a truth she seems to fear no bones in 
masticating your editorial self. Xantippe is notdead yet. She 
says she has lived among the Indians, and no one will doubt it 
who witnesses her dexterity in the use of the scalping knife. 
She is merciless to friend and foe—and the King’s English is 
treated with as little respect as the Editor of the Lyceum.— 
How would you escape were the old cat to corner you in a 
room ? 

Editor. For shame, Boethe,—show some regard to decency. 
Remember she is a female. Had not the wine affected your 
brain, you would not thus disgrace our coterie. 

Boethe. 1 ask your pardon. But there are times and seasons 
when feminality throws aside the angel garb which should be a 
protection, and woman loses all her halo of loveliness. The altar 
at which we have worshipped, is sometimes thrown down by 
the idol itself and blackness comes over the beauty of char- 
acter that we have reverenced. It is then that we refuse to 
acknowledge the privilege of sex. Mrs Royall has no great 
claim to delicacy of treatment. As an authoress she is a 
complete bully in petticoats, and is always ready for an Amazo- 
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nian battle. She is no sniveller, but cries aloud to the contest, 
and in case there is an unwillingness shown to enter into an 
encounter, she goads and beats one in vexation, after the same 
fashion that at the menagerie they poke the Lion with long sticks 
to,make him show his teeth and growl. 

Editor. consider Mrs. Royall justifiable in her conduct. 

Alaric. What in calling you pedant, blockhead, assassin and 
thief ! 

Editor. Iwould merely justify her course—not her ex- 
pressions. Consistency is as much a human law, as order is a 
heavenly one, and that letter was as necessary to support her 
consistency, as— 

Boethe. As nonsense is a matter of consequence in her 
writings. 

Editor. Don’t interrupt me Boethe. Mrs Royall is a wo- 
man of very considerable talent, though of no refinement, and 
the success of her unassisted exertions is a proof that if her 
mind had been carefully weeded and cultivated, much good 
fruit would have been brought forth. 

Alaric. What are those two books you have just laid down ? 

Editor. Genteely printed, are they not’ and sent to “ with 
the respectful compliments of the author.” They are Bryan’s 
volumes—the Lay of Gratitude, and The Appeal for Suffering 
Genius. ‘They contain nothing astonishing or stupendous, but 
their real beauties have not been sufficiently appreciated,— 
wherefore it becomes us to be magnanimous and show them 
up to good advantage. It is the fault of modern critics to 
expose an author’s occasional weakness rather than admire the 
vigour he sometimes displays. This is hardly fair, for every 
writer will drule sometimes. 

Boethe. Drule! spirit of babyism ; what is that ? 

Editor. Have yon never seen an ox half asleep, too lazy or 
too tired to chew his cud, witha long thread of saliva stretch- 
ing from his jaws to the ground ? That is what 1 call druling. 
Would to heaven my correspondents were less addicted to it 
in their communications. But here, Alaric, read this passage 
aloud from the Appeal. 

Mark well thy heart—are there no hidden thoughts 
Which would thy cheek with burning blushes stain 
If here proclaimed ? Thy secret action scan— 

And, say—are none of these so steeped in crime, 
So incongenia! with thy public walk— 


With that fair guise of purity thou wearest— 
That they would make thee hide thy head with shame, 
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If in the open eye of day exposed, 
And own thy brother’s faults, compared with thine, 
Were light as grains of dust with mountains weighed ? 


If thou art really pure in thought and deed, 
Thy soul, by meekness, and by love, imbued. 
With charity thy judgement will restrain ; 
Will throw her sacred mantle o’er the wounds 
Thy censure in his aching bosom trenched, 
And soothe him with her stores of wine and oil. 


Editor. The three last lines are beautiful. 
Alaric. (Turning over the book.) 


* An humble printer was the Boston Bard” 


Boethe. 'That’s the reason perhaps why he calls him in 
another place. ‘ The embodied type of wo.” 
Editor. Hush hush, man. Open the other volume at ran- 
dom, let us have a taste of its quality. 
Alaric, reading. 
Lo! the beautiful wood-nymph of Freedom appears ! 
Wreaths of blooming magnolia her forehead intwine, 
Around her an evergreen mantle she wears, 
And her eyes with effusions of tenderness shine : 
Majestic and mild, the young Hero she meets, 
And accepts his devotion with smiles of delight ; 


His heart to her wishes responsively beats, 
And she points where her votaries sustain the dread fight. 


Entranced by her blessing and holy embrace’ 
His soul is uplifted on pinions of flame, 
And, as flies the swift steed in the emulous race, 
He rushes to battle, to conquest and fame.— 
Where danger and carnage bestride the red plain, 
And Death’s giant arm, through the dark thundering clouds, 
Drives his broad lance and piles up his mountains of slain, 
The whirlwind of conflict our Hero enshrouds ! 


Editor. Ilike that better than the other,—it savours of 
grandiloquence but has freshness and freedom about it. 

Boethe. And so has an uncaught codfish. 

Alaric. Aye, or abeauty without corsets. By the way, did 
you see a Grecian girl who was here some three or four 
years since ?—beauty in every line and grace in every motion ? 
somehow, she always seemed to me like one of another world— 
that’s a folly, common to boys, | know—but | could as well look 
at the mid-day sun, as at her eyes ;—her bosom—was pure as 
the soul it shrined—her form undulated with every breath—and 
swelled in rich and easy fulness, like the pure personification 
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of deliciousness—then, [ was mad—and now I would not see 
her for the world.—If I was a poet, Mr Hill, [could write what 
I feel: but after all, my volcanic thoughts had better sleep on, 
for they would only be thrown up amid the cold ocean of the 
world’s indifference. 

Editor. That was prettily said Boethe, was it not ? 

Boethe. Yes—as pretty as a mountain of calves’ foot jelly. 
Somewhat too rich, too luscious and too undulating. | always think 
of Bullcalf in the play who roared before he was pricked, 
when I see a man tossing his fists about in the air, to work him- 
self into a love fit—give me naiure. I suppose she was a clever 
honest girl who would not steal. 

Editor. Who was this Grecian Goddess ? Let me hear 
something more of her. ‘Tell your tale with as much feeling as 
you have told of her appearance, and I'll warrant we shall neither 
of us go to sleep. 

Alaric. Oh, her story is short—very short.—She came and 
vanished like the golden panoply of the sunset clouds. I thank 
fortune I was completely engrossed in business, or I might have 
followed her and realized a romantic tale.—As it was—I gazed 
upon her face, while the soft expressions played over it, like 
light vapours over a summer sky’s brilliancy, showing how 
quickly a passionate gust would raise its stern and fearful ex- 
pressions,—till I felt, how a man might count Heaven well lost, 
for woman’s love, and how life might be valued at nothing, but 
for the blissful enjoyment of it.—’T'was said of old, that angels 
loved the daughters of earth, think you that they too, loved the 
angels ? 

Editor. Whew! what a rhodomontade !—tell us something 
about her, man! not of your feelings on seeing her. We will 
take it for granted that you fell in love with her-—but we want 
to know who she was—how came she here ?-—-what was she 
doing ? and all that.—— 

Alaric. It was a secret—but she was about eighteen, a lady 
of rank betrothed to a Grecian chieftain, sent away for safety 
from the troubles of their land under the care of an old English 
gentleman, who was guardian—and interpreter when he was 
present—but her pretty English, so sweet, though imperfect, 
came like strains of fitful music over the enchanted sense, which 
listened still, aud longed for more. She visited but little, and 
in her walks was shrouded in a black velvet hat, which falling 
over her face, with a thick black veil, formed an impenetrable 
conceslinent, and in a shawl of cachemir, whose employment 
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might have been envied by a god. ‘Thus—her appearance at- 
tracted but a small share of notice—and I wish I had only seen 
her thus ;—for I know not—nor do I wish to know——where to 
find her—and all else of womankind, appear earthly to me. 

Boethe. Oh! and alas! for the poor, squeamish, addle- 
pated, love-loaded man! To say that a woman seems earthly ! 
and say it, too, in terms of reproach! { should advise all such 
as are so possessed of Cupid, to cross the Atlantic, visit the 
Highlands, and make love to the queen of a Scotch mist. It 
would suit you toa T. I can see you now, half drenched with 
the fogs and damps of a Scotch Moor, stretching out your arms 
of poetical desire, to catch the phantom as she dimly sweeps by 
you, in her chariot of drizzle with her white mantle flowing grace- 
fully behind, until it melts into the air. Come, now, my dear 
fellow, work yourself up int» poetics and sing us a song to the 
Queen of the mist, and I will beat time with the cork-screw. 

Alaric. I accept the challenge—but give me fair criticism, 
and a little time—and do’nt drink all the wine to my success—— 
that would leave me a dry triumph. 

Editor. Just look at him—how he physicks himself into 
poetic hydrophobia—he froths—and coughs—let us get into a 
corner,—he may bite. 

Boethe. See how he rolls his eyes too, and stretches out his 
neck—lIs he waiting think you to be shaved, or to be inspired ? 

Editor. See, it comes! it comes! Hark, he is whistling a 
sweet little air like the melody of a fountain just breaking out 
into the fresh air of Spring. Let us retire to the other side of 
the room for a few minutes——we disturb him. 

Alaric. There’s my song—sing it yourselves. 

Editor. Will you read it Boethe ? 

Boethe, reading. 


''O THE QUEEN OF THE MIST. 


Beautiful Spirit! that glidest away, 
Light o’er the mountain, I pray thee stay ! 
Stay but a moment, for I would know, 
Whence thou hast come, and whither dost go! 
Beautiful Spirit! bound by my spell ! 

Oh ! tell, oh! tell, 
Murmuring echo, too bids thee tell. 


Why didst thou sail o’er the calm blue lake 

All the dark night, and at morning take 

Gently thy shadowy robes and fly 

Softly away to the glowing sky r-— 

Sometimes I fancy thee bride of the Sun; 
The Sun, the Sun, 

Yes, echo calls thee the bride of the Sun. 
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Flowerets are weeping, because thou art cold, 

While in thy presence they sweetly fold 

Closer their beauties, so blooming bright, 

Striving to keep thee, thou child of light :— 

When thou art vanished they dry their tears, 
Their tears, their tears, 

Echo repeats it, they dry their tears. 


Oh ! for a bride that would haste to me, 

Lovely as thou art—in extacy— 

Melting away in each fond embrace.— 

Now thou has vanished, nor left a trace, 

Faintly to answer my broken spell ;— 
Farewell, farewell, 

Murmuring echo, now bids farewell. 


Editor. Beautiful! beautiful! isn’t it ?—Sing always thus 
my dear fellow, ‘ et semper eris mihi magnus Apollo.” 

Boethe. 'Theoretical—unreal—no truth in it—‘* what does 
it prove” ? that’s him of the Statesman.—To ‘ sail over the 
calm blue lake, all the dark night’”—who in the name of black- 
ness saw her ?—and then the perpetual repetition of ‘ the sun, 
the sun,” and ‘tell, oh! tell,” could’nt we understand it the 
first time ?°—‘* Flowerets weeping” like chubby-faced babies—— 
pol! your poetry smacks of “ druling” sentiment.—*‘ Bride 
of the sun”—-as though his royal highness the king of day was 
not a bachelor. He is truly such,--though some say that he 
is engaged to the moon, but it is well known they— 

Alaric. Hush! hush! your wit is cracked—-So! ho !—-I 
see the reason—you’ve emptied the bottle—and that, too, ac- 
counts for your vile criticism. 

Editor. Do, for decency’s sake Boethe, avoid talking so 
much for effect. If you wish to raise a laugh at Alaric’s song 
give us a parody. 

Boethe. Why V’ll rhyme you in the style of that thing as 
Touchstone says, ‘ for eight years together.” Listen. 


Oh for a glass of whiskey punch, 
Salt fish and a biscuit for us to munch, 
And then by the— 


Editor. That will do, Boethe. We’ll hear the remainder 
at some more fitting opportunity. Alaric, will you see him 
home? Evzeunt. 
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Gatvery or Portraits,—No. I. 

Ilarving.—We like, occasionally, to take a 
stroll into the picture rooms of our artists, to 
refresh our eyes withtheir new productions. 
It is not a Jittle flattering to our local pride, 
that Boston is at this time, the peculiar abode 
of talented painters, and that the public taste 
yields a most cordial response to their efforts. 

We have, among us, one who has long been 
acknowledged the first living painter of heads, 
and another, whose productions in the histor- 
ical department, promise no Jess distinction.— 
Both of them are reposing on their laurels, in 
triumph, while he, whose name stands at the 
head of this article, is fast unfolding his glo- 
ries to view. He is a rare instance of the suc- 
cess of native power, unaided by school disci- 
pline. But a few years back, we believe, he 
emerged from the Western wilderness, with 
nothing to recommend him butthe mechanical 
talent of painting a sign ; while but the other 
day, he was in England, painting dukes, poets 
and statesmen at twenty guineasa head. Be- 
tore he left the country, it will be remembered 
he had a very successful run in Beston. It 
was then quite the fashion for every one how- 
ever old or ugly, to sit for a portrait, and 
Harding’s room used to be hung round with 
acirecle of heads, while the originals were 
standing by to challenge a resemblance. He 
was then noted more for the fidelity of his 
likenesses, than for the boldness of his touch 
or expression. It will be perceived that since 
his return, the former has not diminished, 
while the latter is more distinct and conspicu- 
ous His style has lost much of its early stiff- 
ness and constraint, and his portraits look 
more like animated beings. 

it was our fortune about two years ago to 
meet this artist at‘ lasgow. He was then on 
his return from a professional visit to the 
Scotch Duke of Hamilton, whose picture he 
had with him, and a copy of which, we be- 
lieve, now adorns his room. It was the first 
effort of the artist which induced a favorable 
estimation of his powers. He seemed to havo 
gone out of the mechanical track of giving a 
mere likeness, and to have embodied some- 
thing like flesh and blood. We could not ren- 
der hima greater compliment than to say, 
that it was in manner of the best portrait 
painter of the age. He had likewise a head of 
Mr Coke, of Norfolk, at whose princely do- 
mains he had found a weleome, and whose 
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munificence had secured to him the patronage 
of the distinguished and eminent. A few of 
these foreign essays he has brought hither, 
among which we notice the Duke of Sussex, 
an excellent character face, and which we are 
glad to perceive is perpetuated by a fine en- 
graving of the original. The author of Vir- 
ginius, James Sheridan Knowles, is also among 
this collection, A capital subject, successful- 
ly painted. 

During his present sojourn, Wr Harding has 
been well followed, and has produced some 
fine heads. He has been peculiarly happy in 
procuring such subjects as are well known, 
and likely to confer celebrity on his produc- 
tions. We shall proceed to notice a few of 
them, in brief: Solicitor General D.—This is 
a half length, and presents the manly Solicitor 
in his best drawing room attire. It is a like- 
ness, Which strikes every one at a glance, and 
and is equally distinguished for the brilliancy 
and truth of its colouring. When we last had 
a peep at the Solicitor, he was in excellent 
company, surrounded by a coterie of ladies, 
and seemed to cast one of his happiest smiles 
toward a divinity on his right. 

Miss M.—'t his beautiful effort will unques- 
tionably add “a feather to the painter’s cap of 
fame.’? He has produced a lady, ‘* the ob- 
served of all observers’’ and there is no flat- 
tery in the likeness. If the picture be defi- 
eient in any thing, it wants a characteristic 
playfulness of expression about the lips, which 
are too much compressed to expose the rich 
enamel within, and give freedom to the fea- 
tures. We have heard it intimated, and by a 
female connoisseur too, that the face exhibited 
athoughtfulness which did not belong to the 
original, while it was unmarked by her spirit 
and vivacity. This, however, is a point of 
criticism which we shall leave where it be- 
gan, with the simple remark that we are sat- 
isfied with the artist’s success in so difficult 
an achievement. 

L. B. Esq.—A noble head combining char- 
acter and boldness of expression. 

Miss H. A.—A half length and somewhat 
historical—the good lady in a matron’s cap, 
has a book in her hand, which we take to be 
an ‘‘abridgement of New England.’? The 
drapery of this picture is natural and easy, 
and the likeness vividly accurate. 

It is unnecessary to particularize the other 
additions, which have been recently made te 
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this room. Sufficient have been named to give 
a tolerable idea of the ability of the artist, and 
of the progress he has acquired in his pro- 
fession. It is not easy to tear the wreath from 
the brow of the veteran to plant it on that of 
the young aspirant ; nor shall we, pursuing an 
ignoble example, essay to do so. The coun- 
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try is wide enough for men of genius, and 
there is the best disposition to reward their 
labours. Let then the veteran, whose locks 
are silvered in the cause, recline on his lau- 
rels ;—1to invade his repose, were to arouse to 
arms the warrior whose glories are written 
in undying achievements. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


NortHwoop. This is, we believe, Mrs 
Hale’s first effort in the department of novel- 
writing, and judging from the justness of out- 
line, and truth of colouring with which she 
brings before us the manners and customs of 
our native New England, we venture to pre- 
dict for her the attainment of an enviable ce- 
lebrity and a deserved popularity. We have 
had the pleasure of numbering Mrs Hale 
among the contributors to our pages, and 
there are few who have not read with pleasure 
her sweet and heartfelt effsions over the sig- 
nature of ‘ Cornelia’—yet we do not therefore 
feel under any restraint in speaking freely of 
her recent publication, for it cannot be denied 
that it has faults, though none that are glaring, 
and deficiencies,—but they are such as the au- 
thoress can easily and readily supply. There 
are also in this novel many beauties of an un- 
usual kind,—not merely sufficient to redeem 
it from tameness, insipidity or insignificance — 
but beauties which at once attract the eye, and 
elicit our warmest approbation. We have 
seen elsewhere, more boldness in the devel- 
opement of intellectual capacity, more vivid- 
ness in descriptive scenery, and more actual 
skill and power exerted in laying open the in- 
most recesses of the human heart ; but we have 
not often seen more propriety and carefulness 
in constantly preserving for the individuals of 
the tale, the same fashioning of mind and ten- 
dency of disposition with which they are first 
introduced to us—nor more regard to the cause 
of morality in unfolding the better feelings of 
our nature, and the milder traits of character. 
We do not feel that feverish excitement in 
reading Mrs Hale’s book, which precludes the 
possibility of laying it down till the perusal of 
it is entirely accomplished, but it has the bet- 
ter quality of affording increased delight and 
satisfaction when taken up for the second or 
even the third time. It needs a litte more vi- 
vacity and sprightliness to give it a rapid cir- 


culation, and occasionally more conciseness im 
the narrative,—but we cannot but congratulate 
the authoress on her success, and with hearty 
good will we welcome her appearance in the 
amusing path of literature which she has now 
entered. 


FatHer Ctementr. This work has hardly 
enough of incident to entitle it to the character 
of a story, but yet sufficient to gain it some 
readers among those who must be lured into 
the paths of instruction by the wiles of fiction. 
The fashionable and prevalent disregard for 
serious or religious reading has compelled our 
most zealous writers to resort to the fascinat- 
ing shape of a tale, for the sake of a more gen- 
eral diffusion of wholesome truths. The ne- 
cessity of trepanning readers into goodness 
may be a subject of deep regret, but the evil is 
surely lessened by those who, in the produc- 
tion of religious stories, show their disposition 
to fight against error at all times, and with all 
weapons. 

This volume is little else than a controversy 
on the errors of the Catholic and the Protes- 
tant churches, maintained by the personages 
of the tale who are of different persuasions, 
yet still maintaining a perfect appearance of 
harmony and good will in their conversations. 
The characters are represented as possessing 
amiable dispositions,—are disposed to respect 
each others’ difference of opinion, and appear 
more anxious for the elucidation of truth than 
for the advancement of their individual dog- 
mas. The principal aim of the author is to 
show the operation of the Bible upon intelli- 
gent and ingenuous minds, and this is delight- 
fully evinced in these interesting pages, which 
are written in a style generally easy and pleas- 
ing, and sometimes in bold and glowing lan- 
guage. The errors of both Catholicism and 
Protestantism are exposed with much impar- 
tiality, and the interest that is excited in the 
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perusal of the book arises principally from the 
new and striking light in which many of those 
errors are placed. 


America. We have perused this work of 
Alexander Everett’s with that delight which 
is excited by contemplating the successful ac- 
complishment of a difficult task. Embracing 
a concise, but distinct view of the events of the 
last five important years ;—a clear and satisfac- 
tory account of the policy that has regulated 
the civilized world within that time ;—an ac- 
curate statement of the present condition and 
relative situation of the powers that exist, to- 
gether with apparent reasonable conjectures 
concerning their future operations,—the work 
presents a rich display of knowledge in politic- 
al science, and of the power and influence of 
the nations which are now the objects of in- 
teresting consideration. 

The satisfactory expositions which are given 
of those resources, and the mode of bringing 
them into successful operation, which afford 
the gré¢atest security to national existence and 
power, as well as to individual happiness ; 
and the elegant illustrations given of sound 
principles, by references to well known events, 
will render this book eminently useful to our 
countrymen, not only from the information it 
conveys, but by exciting a patriotic adherence 
to the principles of our union, vader all the 
local excitements that must of necessity be 
produced by sectional interests. 

The author clearly defines our system of 
government, and has detailed in an interesting 
manner, the difficulties that were encountered 
in obtaining the Federal Constitution. He 
gives a sketch of Adams and Jefferson ;—and 
proposes that Mount Vernon,—already conse- 
crated by the remains of unparalleled human 
greatness, which repose there,—should be set 
apart by national legislation. These last sub- 
jects occupy a large share of a work devoted 
to generalities, but we can well rejoice at the 
introduction of sentiments so congenial to 
patriotic feelings. 

We must, however, hesitate, in assenting to 
some of the prognostications advanced by the 
author. He says, that the present system of 
European politics is likely to continue “ for 
centuries to come.’’ It appears much more 
probable that the seeds of civil freedom sown 
in the eastern world, will grow and spread in 
conjunction with those of general knowledge, 
till they produce an entire regeneration of the 
bodies politic. Although the nations may wear 
a quiet smile, like a summer’s day, the ele- 
ments of a dark, fearful, and uprooting storm 
may be gathering. 


{ April, 


He observes that ‘“‘the west of Europe is 
crushed beneath the giant mass of this political 
Colossus,’’ as he calls Russia; and continues 
‘*the natural termination of the progress of 
events, which is now going on, will be the 
union of the whole continent into one military 
monarchy’’—and then—‘‘ A civil war in Rus- 
sia would very probably give to that empire 
the only element which it wants, I mean, an 
ambitious, ardent, and successful military 
chieftain, in order to effect the request of the 
whole of Europe.’’ Is it probable that this can 
be true? Can Russia continue to suppress the 
quick spirits of Austria, Prussia, and Germa- 
ny, the haughty pride of the Spaniard, the pa- 
triotic enthusiasm of the Frenchman, the dog- 
ged obstinacy of the Hollander, when their 
apprehension of one oppressive monster, who 
ix, atthe same time, rending his own bow- 
els, has produced a combination among them? 
Would not such an attempt, however cun- 
ningly made, by exasperating the timid and 
rousing the brave, tend rather to produce a 
state of feeling, which would cause a result 


exactly opposite to that expected by Mr Everett, 


viz. a convulsion and dismemberment of the 
Russian empire? But conjecture is almost 
vain when such circumstances as that of the 
Duchess of Marlborough’s gloves, can change 
the fate of nations. 

Mr Everett argues further, that if Britain 
loses her colonial empire, she will also lose her 
naval supremacy, ‘‘and sink into a depen- 
dency of the neighbouring continent.’’ Should 
un union of good fellowship extend over the 
continent, this may be so ; but should it be, as 
we apprehend it must, one of restraint,—if in- 
deed, it ever exists at all,—then the Island 
Empire will be able, from its own resources, 
to maintain its own independence. The au- 
thor’s views are vast, and his conceptions 
grand, no less so, than his theories are just,— 
but on these subjects he has oustripped our 
comprehension, if he has not the truth. We 
have noticed likewise some small errors, as, 
when he calls it an incongruity, for a govern- 
ment to unite ‘‘ boundless prodigality in the 
public expenses, with a strict accountableness 
of all the agents ;’’ a palpable mistake, for, we 
can only imagine the former to exist as a prin- 
ciple, in close conjunction with the latter, as 
nothing would sooner bring inevitable ruin 
than their separation ; therefore, they are not 
inconsistent. 

The book is written in a clear, elevated, for- 
cible style, which at once inspires enthusiasm 
for th» subject, gratifies the curiosity it excites, 
and enforces the conviction, that Mr Everett 
is a master of political science. 
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Bryan’s Porms.—The Lay of Gratitude, 
was called forth on the occasion of Lafayette’s 
recent visit to our country, and consists of a 
series of poems, illustrating the triumphs and 
rejoicings attending that memorable event.— 
The most striking characteristics apparent in 
this volume, are a fervent glow of patriotism, 
and an exuberant outpouring of poetic feel- 
ing. We can of course detect many passages, 
which if written in less enthusiastic moments 
would have borne a different impress,—and 
can easily conceive that, while the heart is 
overflowing with emotions such as those that 
seem to have influenced the author in compos- 
ing this volume, many hyperbolical extrava- 
gancies would escape attention. There are, 
in the Lay of Gratitude many eloquent passa- 
ges, and many noble and elevated thouglits— 
conveyed too in language often as beautiful as 
it is poetical, but it cannot be denied, on the 
other hand, that the effect of dignified concep- 
tion is frequently lessened, sometimes much 
impaired, by too great a degree of refinement. 
The spirit is suffered to evaporate, while the 
process of distillation is going on. 

The benevolent objects of the writer in pre- 
senting to the public his Appeal for Suffering 
Genius, are such as should silence the harsher 
voice of criticism, even where it should seem 
to be called for imperatively,—but Mr. Bryan, 
in this effort, need not fear the severity of an- 
imadversion—for it would be unwarrantable ; 
and though this volume is far from being free 
from errors, some of which we fear result 
from a judgment that has too great a bias for 
a false criterion of merit—it evinces, never- 
theless, talent and genius, of a high order.— 
The author is evidently too much addicted to 
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the French school of poetry, the peculiarities 
of which are unlimited diffuseness,—an over- 
weening fondness for lofty sounding expres- 
sions, and a puerile attachment to tinsel and 
show, without substance. We trust that Mr. 
Bryan will hereafter aim more at condensa- 
tion, and strike off his effusions with a bolder 
and f:°er hand—for he is capable of doing this 
—and soar on a more vigorous wing into the 
highest regions of poetry, where, in his own 
words, the “ light of living genius plays.’’ 


Tae Opp Votume.—This is a collection of 
tales, legends, and translations, all of which 
are highly interesting and amusing, and with 
the exception of the last in the volume, calcu- 
lated to afford much entertainment. The 
single story to which we allude, is entitled 
‘“‘ Beware of what you say before Children,’’ 
and is a most horrible and improbable—for 
the honour of human nature, we hope an im- 
possible relation of the evil consequences of 
gratifying a child’s curiosity. If we have 
counted rightly, nine of the characters in this 
short narrative, are made the victims to hide- 
ous deaths,—and the barbarous torture inflict- 
ed by an aggravated mob upon one wretched 
old woman, are detailed with an appalling and 
almost disgusting distinctness. The other 
tales are told with feeling and vivacity, and 
with a skill that displays much acquaintance 
with the passions and emotions of the heart.— 
** The Legends of Number Nip,’’ and ‘* The 
Widow’s Nuptiaiz,”? contain perhaps, the 
best sketches in the volume, and will be read 
with that u gree of satisfaction and interest, 
which are the best proofs of the author’s 
power. 





THE DRAMA. 


Feperat Street Toeatre, March 16.— 
Mr Macready, made his last appearance on 
our boards as Macbeth, a character, which by 
his personation more than by any other of the 
present day, has been redeemed from its usual 
appearance as a creature of the imagination, 
and rendered somewhat like a being of earth. 
In his study of this part, as well as in that of 
Hamlet, Mr Maeready seems to have gone 
Over every passage as with a divining rod, de- 
veloping at every movement some treasure 
till then undiscovered, bringing to light at 





every motion beauties, the existence of whicl 
was never before thought of. Yet these beau- 
ties are not of that glowing kind which dazzle 
and confuse us ;—they are rather of a calmer 
nature, and we can enjoy and delight in them 
and recur with pleasure to the lasting impres- 
sions they leave upon the mind. The blazing 
style adopted by some of the dramatic spirits 
of the age astonishes us, at times, likea sudden 
glare of lightning ;—we acknowledge that we 
have been disturbed,—that our attention has 
been engrossed,-—that a feverish excitement 
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has been produced in our imagination, yet we 
know not why. If we attempt to reflect upon 
what thus stirred us up, we are almost ready 
to acknowledge, that it was the adventurous 
daring of the actor’s manner, rather than the 
truth or aptness of his personations ;—that he 
awoke the feelings by the tempest of his pas- 
sion, but did not carry the judgment with 
them. With Mr Macready it is always ob- 
servable, that whenever he creates the most 
intense interest, it is by the wonderful adap- 
tion of his voice and manner to those peculiar- 
ities which we witness every day in our inter- 
course with the world. With other actors the 
aim is at effect at any rate—with him the en- 
deavour is to imbody the attributes of nature. 
At the conclusion of the interlude, Mr Mac- 
ready bade a respectful farewell to the audi- 
ence in a neat and appropriate address. 


March 19, Mrs Knight’s first appearance in 
Boston. This distinguished vocalist establish- 
ed her reputation in the musical world, while 
she figured at the Drury Lane Theatre, as 
Miss Povey,—and thongh her claims as an 
actress are of no uncommon kind, yet from 
her delicate manner in the simpler airs which 
are introduced into the modern English opera, 
she has gained an enviable distinction in her 
profession. Her upper notes have a close re- 
semblance to those of the octave flute, and are 
remarkable for their inimitable clearness and 
silvery detonation,—her lower tones are not 
to be compared to those of Mrs Holman, and 
possess but little richness or fulness, nor is 
there any thing in her style so effective as the 
brilliancy of Miss Kelley’s intonations. 

March 21.—Guy Mannering.—Lucy Ber- 
tram, Mrs Knight. The song ‘‘ Oh rest thee 
babe,’? was introduced with much effect, and 
marked with a good deal of tenderness, and 
a considerable variety in the execution. In 
the Scottish air ‘* Soldier Laddie,’’ she evinced 
more depth and strength of voice in the mid- 
dle tones than we had supposed her to possess. 
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Mrs Papanti’s Julia Mannering was lively, 
but not sufficiently imbued with that frankness 
of disposition which characterizes the daugh- 
ter of the haughty Colonel in the novel. Megs 
Merrilies should have been played by Mrs 
Pelby, the only one in our corps dramatique 
capable of doing justice to the part.. 

April 2. Mrs Knight’s benefit and last ap- 
pearance. Louison in the Opera of Henri 
Quatre, and Margcretta in the farce of No song 
no supper, were both well calculated to show 
her powers as an actress to the best advantage, 
and her most popular songs were verv happily 
introduced. This lady’s visit to Boston did 
not produce the anticipated excitement among 
the play-going people, and we are inclined to 
think that the meagre appearance of the bills— 
abounding as they did during her engagement 
with musical farces, and the illigitimate pro- 
ductions of the modern opera—deterred very 
many from encouraging her efforts by their 
presence. Weare more fully convinced that 
this is the truth, from a knowledge of the re- 
ceipts on the evening of her Concert at Boyl- 
ston Hall. 

April 6. Mr Finn’s benefit,—thinly attend- 
ed. Bill of fare, Paul Pry, Buskin’s Frolic’s 
and Returned Killed. 

April 8. Honey Moon. Duke Aranza, Mr 
Pelby,—Juliana, Mrs Pelby, for the benefit of 
the latter. A bumper. 

April 11. Brutus and Don Juan, Mr Reed’s 
benefit. Wr Reed’s personation of Brutus was 
highly creditable, and we were happy to find 
it more calm, and, of course, more dignified 
than his representations are wonttobe. We 
wish that this gentleman would bear in mind, 
that strong passion may be very forcibly 
evinced without bellowing, and that the rav- 
ings of a maniac are by no means consistent 
with genuine dignity. If Mr Reed will curb 


his unbounded and unnatural impetuosity on 
the stage, he may become an ornament to hi® 
profession. 





